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‘The Lords Supper 


By De.ticgHt Hatt 


HREE years of concentrated work by the sculptor 
Heinz Warneke, have produced a new “Lord’s 
Supper” for the world. Now all that remains is 

for it to be painstakingly carved by the stone carvers 
directly into the tympanum of the south portal of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Every inch was initially worked out in 
planes. Sketches were submitted and one was selected 
and approved. Then close cooperation with the architect 
prescribed the position, size, and thickness of every block 
of limestone which fills the arch. 

Mr. Warneke wished to preserve the gothic spirit 
which dominates the architecture of the Cathedral. 
Therefore his problems in creating a sculptural version 
of this memorable meal were not only architectural, 
practical, and artistic, but also spiritual. The artist 
felt that his interpretation should carry a profound 
Christian message readily apparent to all who gaze up 
at the tympanum, and who pass through the portal 
beneath it. 

The artist chose to portray that moment during the 
Lord’s Supper which he felt carried the greatest mess- 
age to mankind, namely, when Christ broke the bread 
and lifted the wine goblet. 

“And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, 

and brake it, and gave to them, and said, Take eat; 

this is my body. 

And he took the cup, and when he had given thanks, 

he gave it to them: and they all drank of it. 

And he said unto them, This is my blood of the new 

testament, which is shed for many.” 

St. Mark 14. 22-24 

During the meal Christ had been sitting facing His 
disciples at a U-shaped table, with John on His right 
and Judas on His left. When He uttered these momen- 
tous words, the artist depicts Him as rising, turning 
around, and welcoming not only His disciples, but the 
whole world into the Holy Sacrament. His arms are 
spread so that, when seen from a great distance, Christ 
appears as a simple cross, surrounded by His disciples. 

Warneke gave years of thought to the kind of per- 
son Jesus must have been, in order to recreate Him in 


the stone figure dominating the tympanum. Above all, 
the deep spiritual quality of “God’s Only Begotten 
Son” should be apparent. His kindliness, generosity, 
concern for living things, moral fortitude, and vision, 
all of these things should be expressed in that lime. 
stone face. And as a leader, He must show strength 
and conviction, sufficient to make extraordinary men 
out of those ordinary people, giving them such an 
overpowering enthusiasm for the Christian message, 
that they wanted to convert their fellow men to a high- 
er plane of human conduct. This single figure should 
express the great emotional impact of the occasion, a 
penetrating sorrow, for Christ knew that He was bid- 
ding farewell to His apostles, that He was to be te. 
jected by His own people, and deserted by His dis- 
ciples. The very soul of Christianity should be ex 
pressed in this single figure. As the years and decades 
pass, Christ, standing out from the rest, welcoming 
the world with His outspread arms, will be patined 
by the weather, gaining depth of detail and a new 
splendor. 

The disciples are grouped in an harmonious semi- 
circle around Christ. Each presented the artist with 
a particular set of problems. Unfortunately, very little 
is known about them, and experts are constantly dis 
puting accepted facts about these men. Therefore 
months of research were necessary for the artist to gain 
an understanding of the men who composed this group 
of twelve, chosen by Christ to spread His message. 
Warneke felt that in the final analysis they were just 
ordinary men who were drawn to their leader for va: 
rious reasons. 

When Heinz Warneke starts on a statue, he feels 
that it is necessary for him to project himself into his 
subject matter. “First you think about it, then you 
feel the way it does, then you are it.” This philosophy 
applies to whatever he does, be it an animal, a plant, 
or a person. Therefore when working on the disciples, 
he tried to project himself within each figure in order 
to give it an individual personality. 
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Moment in History 


When they gathered for their final meal together, 
nearly twenty centuries ago, it was a solemn though 
happy occasion, when their leader was with them, and 
they could freely discuss their concerns. They did not 
fully realize that this was the end of one road and the 
beginning of another. At the moment depicted, when 
Christ makes His historic announcement as He breaks 
the bread and lifts the wine, one finds them in various 
attitudes. It is perfectly natural that they look among 
themselves with wonder and astonishment—all but one 
—and literally ask each other, “What does He mean?” 

In arranging the disciples around their leader, War- 
neke has placed brothers, cousins, or close friends be- 
side each other. Starting at the lower right hand cor- 
ner (see cover) is 1) Christ’s favorite disciple, John, 
young, courageous, impetuous, full of love. 2) Beside 
him leaning attentively forward is his older brother 
James the Greater, a man of silence, serene, comfort- 
ing, dependable. 3) Next is Peter, holding his head, 
overwhelmed by what he has just heard, the impetuous 
one, and the “Rock” of the Christian church. (4) Be- 
side him listening thoughtfully is his younger brother 
Andrew, a courageous sailor with an inquiring mind. 
5)His talkative companion Matthew was educated, a 
man of action, and a former tax collector. 6) Simon 
is pulling at Matthew’s shoulder, anxious to express his 
views, a self-effacing man, interested in law and con- 
stitution, who nevertheless was an intrepid traveler. 
Some doubt that he was the brother of Jude and James 
the Less. 


Starting at the top of the tympanum and moving 
down the left side, 7) the first apostle is Jude, resting 
his chin on his hand, looking thoughtfully into the 
distance, a humble pious man. 8) James the Less, 
beside his brother, has a full beard, long hair, and a 
gentle pensive expression. (9) Handsome Bartholo- 
mew, sitting on a level with Christ’s right hand, is a 
guileless youth looking at his Master with utter devo- 
tion. 10) Beside him is his best friend and constant 
companion, warm-hearted Philip, who is deeply per- 
plexed by Christ’s words. 11) At the lower left cor- 
ner of the table is Thomas, cupping a question at the 
tip of his fingers, his great bravery etched in the lines 
of his face. 12) At the very end of the table is Judas, 
grasping the tail of the table-cloth, bowing his guilty 
head, knowing that he is the one who has placed 
death’s finger on Christ and delivered his leader to 
the slaughterers. Thus the twelve disciples sit around 


their beloved Master, Jesus Christ, partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. These are the “simple ordinary men” 
who believed enough in Christ and His teachings to 
spend the rest of their lives spreading the gospel, 
converting unbelievers, and sacrificing their very lives 
for Christianity. 

The three scenes below the “Lord’s Supper” are from 
“The Emmaus Road.” The first panel to the left por- 
trays the utter sadness and grief of the two disciples 
walking towards Emmaus at the moment when a 
stranger appeared between them. The second panel, 
which is in the right, represents the questions and un- 
certainties, with the first glimmer of hope. 

“And they said to one another, Did not our hearts 

burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, 

and while he opened to us the scriptures?” 


St. Luke 24-32 


The third and central panel depicts the interior of 
an inn at suppertime, when the identity of Christ is 
miraculously revealed to His disciples as He blesses 
the bread and breaks it. This is an important exten- 
sion and development of the theme above, beyond the 
Resurrection, for it is in the “breaking of the bread” 
that the Lord is recognized. It is also a transition to 
the doors below through which people enter the Cathe- 
dral, and where still and forever they find that He is 
made known to them in this manner. 

The border of the tympanum is composed of sheaves 
of wheat, suggesting the symbol of bread. A grape- 
vine is carved into the outside border of the archway, 
uniting the important elements of these scenes and 
completing their spiritual message. 

“Even as the grains of wheat which were once scat- 

tered through the fields and the grapes which grew 

in the vineyards are now brought together on this 
table in the bread and the wine, so may thy church, 

O Lord, be soon gathered together from the ends of 

the earth into thy Kingdom.” 


Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


O LORD Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all 
things are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 
wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy Promise, 
and beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital 
of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 





Four Uecades of Building Have Brought 
Washington Cathedral to Present Status 


ASHINGTON’S Founder Bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, climaxed his 
years of effort to establish a cathedral church 
in the Nation’s Capital in 1907 when, on September 
29, the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, the 
Foundation Stone of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul was laid. This great service, attended by 
an estimated 17,000 persons and addressed by President 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Bishop of London, was 
held ten years after the chartering of the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Foundation and marked the begin. 
ning of the actual construction, of the building, which, 
with minor interruptions, has continued to the present 
day and brought the Cathedral to its half completed 
state. 


In 1908 Bishop Satterlee died, and in February, 1909 


Procession to the site where the Foundation Stone of the Cathedral was laid on September 29, 1907. The choir of five 
Washington parish churches, St. Paul’s, St. John’s, St. Mark’s, Christ Church Georgetown, and the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, took part. It is difficult to identify individuals in this old photograph, loaned by Thomas M. Wilkins, St. Al- 
bans class of 1914, but the three leading choir boys, left to right, are known to be Leonard Clark, Mr. Wilkins, and 
Theodore Ward, all of St. Paul’s Church. The crucifer is Richard Sinclair. The clergyman to his left is the Rev. Alfred 
Harding, canon of the Cathedral and later Bishop of Washington. Enoch Thompson, then assistant rector at St. Paul’s, is 
the tall clergyman at right center. The late Edgar Priest, who was to become Cathedral organist, is also in the procession 
towards the left middle of the line, as was James P. Berkeley, Cathedral verger, who in 1907 was a choir boy at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd. 
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the Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding was consecrated as Bishop 
of Washington. On All Saints Day of the following 
year the cornerstone of Bethlehem Chapel was laid and 
two years later this chapel, located in the eastern end 
of the crypt, was opened for worship. 

Architects for the Cathedral, selected shortly before 
the Foundation Stone service, were Dr. George Bodley 
of London and Henry Vaughan of Boston. Following 
Mr. Bodley’s death shortly after the plans were ac- 
cepted, Mr. Vaughan carried on until his death in 1917 
and three years later the firm of Frohman, Robb and 
Little of Boston was selected to continue the Cathedral 
work. 

In 1914 the Bishop’s House was dedicated and 
Bishop Harding, in residence now on the close, was 
able to watch daily over the construction progress. 
The apse and sanctuary were finished and before work 
continued on the choir some revisions were made in the 
original plans so that both transepts were planned to 
include west aisles, the height envisioned for the central 
tower was increased, and width was added to the 
original plans for the western facade. For the greater 
part of his episcopacy, Bishop Harding had the devoted 
and often inspired assistance of the man who had been 
installed as dean in 1916, the Very Rev. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, who, as rector of St. Albans Church and a 
close associate of Bishop Satterlee, had been deeply 
concerned with the Cathedral plan since its inception. 

It was Dean Bratenahl, working with the architects 
and the Bishop, who conceived and worked out many 
of the most beautiful architectural features of the 
sanctuary, the side chapels, the crossing, and the tran- 
septs. His iconography for most of the carvings, and 
for the stained glass, is still followed in large part, 
and his great knowledge of this field brought many 
tiches to the Cathedral. In 1923 Bishop Harding died. 
His sarcophagus is in the Chapel of the Resurrection, 
which was furnished largely as a memorial to him. 


Bishop Freeman 


The Rt. Rev. James Edward Freeman was consecrated 
Bishop of Washington on the Feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels in the same year, and the history of 
this “builder bishop’s” episcopacy gives this anniversary 
date significance. At this time the Bethlehem Chapel 
was dedicated and in regular use and the first, or 
easternmost portion of the apse was standing. Work 
was in progress on the choir aisles and beginning on 
the foundations of choir and crossing. For the next 
several years this construction continued, both crypt 


levels being constructed as it progressed, and the other 
crypt chapels, the Resurrection and the Chapel of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, conceived and built. In an effort 
to complete enough of the fabric by 1928, when the 
General Convention would meet in Washington, for 
an indoor service to be held, Bishop Freeman, with the 
assistance of many outstanding laymen, among them 
George Wharton Pepper and the late Andrew Mellon, 
launched a nationwide appeal for building funds. Gifts 
of great magnitude had already made it possible to 
start work on the great piers of the crossing, and the 
remaining five bays of the choir, so that the hope was 
to be able to roof over this portion to form a large 
auditorium. Although it proved impossible to do this in 


The Foundation Stone, embedded in a large block of Ameri- 

can granite, was brought from a field adjoining the Church 

of the Holy Nativity in Bethlehem. On it is inscribed: The 

Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. St. John I, 14. 
The stone lies directly beneath the high altar. 





The Cathedral Age 


The Cathedral as it appeared in 1923 when the Rt. Rev. 


Edward Freeman was consecrated Bishop of Washington. 


time, the first service held within the walls of the 
Cathedral proper did occur at the time of the conven- 
tion, when at the United Thank Offering service 3,000 
worshippers received communion in the sanctuary. 

In spite of this disappointment, the Cathedral, its 
work and needs were becoming better and better known. 
The Children’s Chapel was being erected, as was St. 
Mary’s, and the entire sum necessary to erect and 
endow the College of Preachers was given to the Bishop 
by Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran. The contract for the 
nave crypts was let in 1929 
and in that same year the 
Prince gift made it possible 
to draw plans for St. John’s 
Chapel. This year of pros- 
perity also saw the founda- 
tions laid for the lower 
school at St. Albans, and 
the first contract let for con- 
struction of the Cathedral’s 
transepts. The Bishop’s zeal 
in behalf of the Cathedral, 
although perhaps the more 
dramatic side of his episco- 
pacy, was actually second to 
his constant efforts to win 
men for Christ. As radio 
communication became more 
and more feasible, he quick- 
ly learned to use this medi- 


The years of depression, crippling as they proved to 
be to the building program, could not defeat the 


Bishop. Constantly he thought of new ways to urg 
people to help continue the work. The north transept 


was completed, and built during the worst years of the 
depression, and the north porch was begun but not 
dedicated until 1942. The Pilgrim Steps, together with 
portions of the walks and plantings in the Bishops 
Garden, and the nave crypts were dedicated in 193}, 
and in the fall of that year Bishop Freeman announced 
that since his coming to the close gifts totaling 
$7,000,000 had been received and used. 


On Ascension Day in 1932, twenty years after the 
first service was held in Bethlehem Chapel, the firs 
service held entirely within the Cathedral took place, 
special gifts having made possible the inclosing of the 
choir, the two adjoining chapels and a part of the north 
transept. At this point major construction came to a 
halt, although the work of furnishing and beautifying 
the existing structure continued without interruption, 
In the mid-thirties the Parmalee memorial gift made it 
possible to complete the crossing piers, thus greatly en- 
larging the seating space. 


(Continued on page 39) 


In 1932 construction still went forward, although greatly slowed by the increasing pressures 

of the great financial depression. Work on the north transept was nearig completion and 

a nationwide appeal was being made for funds with which to erect the Women’s Porch 

which now beautifies its entrance. The crypts were complete and work was slowly progressing 
on the crossing and first bays of the nave. 


um and his broadcasts from 
the Cathedral pulpit became 
an important phase of his 
ministry. 
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Special Exhibits Mark 
SUth Anniversary Year 


A significant part of the year long observance of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the laying of the Cathedral’s 
Foundation Stone is the series of special exhibits being 
held in the museum of the south crypt corridor. Ar- 
rangements for all of the exhibitions have been made 
by Canon Robert F. McGregor, with the cooperation 
of many members of the Cathedral staff, as well as 
numerous persons and organizations throughout the 
country. 

Expressing the theme of the opening conference for 
church and national leaders held in January under the 
title, “The National Interest and International Respon- 
sibility—Our Christian Concern,” the March exhibit 
was built around the “Foreign Policy of the Nation and 
the Worldwide Mission of the Church.” Photographs 
and poster lay-outs portrayed the worldwide role of 
America in the United Nations, the maintenance of na- 
tional security through defense treaties, the economic 
development of other nations through technical assist- 
ance, and the promotion of understanding through edu- 
cational and information programs. Side by side with 
these exhibits were some depicting the far flung mission- 
ary work of the church, in teaching, in medicine, in agri- 
culture, and other fields. 

Materials for this exhibit were furnished by the Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration, the United States 
Information Agency, the Department of Commerce, the 
United Nations, the Foreign Policy Association of New 
York, and the Division of Foreign Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

In mid-April what will probably prove to be the most 
colorful exhibit of the anniversary attracted crowds of 
visitors to the Cathedral museum to view the hundreds 
of pieces of needlepoint—rugs, kneelers, cushions, mark- 
ets—made by women in this country, and abroad, in 
honor of the anniversary and to beautify the Cathedral 
for the coming years. 

The Needlepoint Committee, formed only two years 
ago under the leadership of Mrs. John Talbott and 
Mrs. George Humphrey, has expanded rapidly in that 
time as more and more women wanted to share in this 
humble but inspired work. The millions of colorful 
stitches which have been placed during these two years 


have resulted in nearly 400 completed pieces of exquisite 
needlepoint, each carefully designed to repeat and illu- 
minate some particular phase of the Cathedral’s message. 

Among the most popular with the visitors were the 
diocesan seals worked by women in dioceses around the 
world. Although the roster is not yet complete, so many 
are done that it was possible for most visitors to find 
the seal of their own diocese, handsomely worked and 
mounted. Another feature was the rug to be placed be- 
fore the high altar, worked by a group of women from 
Pittsburgh. 

All of the needlepoint articles were placed in the 
Cathedral chapels following the exhibit and were dedi- 
cated on May 8 after the opening celebration of Holy 
Communion for needlepoint workers and delegates to 
the annual meeting of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation. 

The story of Gothic architecture, told in pictures 
made in many parts of Europe, and other parts of the 
world, and at Washington Cathedral, comprises the 
third exhibition, scheduled for May 1-June 14. 

In mid-June paintings from the island republic of 
Haiti, most of them on loan from the Centre d’Art in 
Port-au-Prince, many from the private collections of 
DeWitt Peters, founder and director of the center, and 
the Rt. Rev. C. Alfred Voegeli, bishop of Haiti, and 
some from the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
and other individual collections, will be shown. 

Bishop Voegeli is recognized as one of the chief pa- 
trons of the Haitian primitive painting movement, and 
it was under his direction that the extraordinary mural 
paintings in the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity in Port- 
au-Prince were installed. These moving religious tab- 
leaux are among the most visited and photographed 
places in Haiti and have been the frequent theme of 
articles in religious and secular publications. 

Small scale oils by Philome Obon, Rigaud Benoit, 
and Castera Bazile from which the cathedral murals 
were later painted have been loaned by Bishop Voegeli. 
Other cathedral muralists to be represented are Prefete 
Dufaut, Toussaint Auguste, Wilson Bigaud, and Adam 
Leontus. Contemporary works by Gourgue are included, 
as are paintings by the wholly untutored Robert St. 
Brice, and the younger artists Alberoi Bazile, Sisson 
Blanchard, Byron, Alix and Montas Antoine, and the 
late Hector Hypolite and Paterson Laurent. 

The Haitian pictures will be shown through July 13. 
On August 16, scheduled to be shown through Septem- 
ber 5, there will be an exhibition of modern church 
architecture. 





Headmaster of St. Albans Focuses 
School Life on Cathedral 


By Arvin S. WAGNER 


T was in September of 1928, at the Episcopal 
Academy in Philadelphia, that I first met Charles 
Martin. Along with several other young men, he 

was making his initial appearance as a schoolmaster. In 
the subsequent months of that year it was my pleasure 
to become better acquainted with the young teacher. 

I was fortunate to share with young Mr. Martin one 
of the few vacant periods allotted to us. During these 
periods he constantly pried one with questions on 
philosophy, education, religion, sociology, and kindred 
subjects. I soon began to realize that here was a young 
man eager to learn, eager to grow, and eager to take 
advantage of the rich opportunities to develop in boys 
those moral and spiritual values which give meaning 
and purpose to life. 

Charles Martin is a native Philadelphian, and he at- 
tended the University of Pennsylvania. While an under- 
graduate, he was a member of the varsity wrestling team 
and also found time to work with underprivileged boys 
and to be guidance counselor at their summer camp. 
He took an active part in St. James Church, under Dr. 
John C. H. Mackridge. After his graduation from the 
university in 1928, he became an instructor in the 
Middle School of the Episcopal Academy. 

In addition to regular teaching duties, Mr. Martin 
coached football, wrestling, and baseball. Several nights 
a week he coached a boys’ basketball team connected 
with his work in St. James Church. Meanwhile he was 
reading privately for Holy Orders and was ordained in 
1933, Shortly thereafter he was appointed chaplain of 
the academy and later became assistant headmaster. 
While at the academy, he was also assistant rector of 
the Church of the Redeemer, in Bryn Mawr. 

In 1942, after fourteen years of very successful work 
in both the middle and upper schools of the Episcopal 
Academy, Mr. Martin accepted the call to become 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Burlington, Vermont. 

While serving as rector of St. Paul’s, Mr. Martin 
gave unstintingly of his time to both church and com- 
munity. In addition to his normal parish work, he be- 
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came active in the rural work in the Diocese of Vermom 
and the Province of New England. He was a member 
of the standing committee of the Diocese of Vermont 
and a deputy to the General Conventions in 1943, 19% 
and 1949. He was also active in almost every phase 
community life, being a member of the school board 
chairman of the Burlington City Planning Commission, 
and a member of the Community Chest board. 

In the spring of 1949, Mr. Martin accepted the cal 
to become headmaster of St. Albans School, succeeding 
the Rev. Albert H. Lucas. His varied and interesting 
background more than qualified him for his new pos: 
tion. In addition to having done parish work and hav. 
ing taught in elementary and secondary school, he had 
worked with college students at Haverford, Bryn Maw, 
and the University of Vermont. 


Cathedral as Center 


When Mr. Martin arrived in Washington, he wa 
asked why he had accepted the call to become head 
master of St. Albans. He replied, “Because I think a 
Cathedral boys school located in the city which is the 
capital of our nation and is fast becoming the capital 
of the world, would be the best place to help influence 
boys who are potential leaders, and because I feel it’s 
what God wants me to do.” Life on the Cathedral 
Close, he believes, centers in the Cathedral, and there 
fore the student should be made to feel a close relation 
ship to the Cathedral. 

One of the first of the innumerable contributions 
Canon Martin has made towards bringing a_ closet 
relationship between the Cathedral and the school was 
the inauguration of an annual joint service at the 
beginning of each school year for the governing boards 
the faculties, the alumni, the students, and the parents 
of the three Cathedral schools. He feels that in this 
way those groups can be helped to realize their common 
unity and the common purposes to which the schools att 
dedicated. During the Lenten season each form attends 
one or more of the afternoon services in the Cathedral 
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The Rev. Charles Martin, Headmaster of St. Albans School, 

joins a group of students for an informal discussion. Cleo, 

Canon Martin’s dog, refuses to take sides, perhaps unwilling 

to jeopardize her immense campus popularity. From left to 

right are Bart Mills, Douglas Coulter, Canon Martin, Eugene 
Roberts, and Michael Kline. 


Because Canon Martin believes that boys should be 
brought to realize the religious obligation to preserve 
our soil, the entire School attends a special Rogation 
Day service in the Cathedral. Another service which 
brings the school family together is the annual All- 
Saints Day service of Holy Communion, held in the 
Cathedral for parents, friends, and boys, with break- 
fast in the school refectory afterwards. 

St. Albans School believes that the goal expressed 
in its motto “Pro Ecclesia et Pro Patria” cannot be 
better achieved than by establishing the Christian faith 
as the co-ordinating purpose of education. To deepen 
and vitalize the religious life of the students and to 
develop the opportunities for co-ordinated education 
which exist on the Cathedral close, Canon Martin 
established the Religious Club, in which girls from the 
National Cathedral School and boys from St. Albans 
explore the religious questions that present themselves 
to youth. Once a year the different form fathers meet 
for Holy Communion in the school chapel and then 
go to breakfast in the refectory. As important as any- 
thing else in the furtherance of the religious life of 
the school was Canon Martin’s revision of the sacred 
studies curriculum and an increase in the time allotted 
to its pursuit. 
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As great as his contributions have been to the 
religious life of the school, Canon Martin has never 
lost sight of his academic responsibilities as headmaster 
of a strictly college preparatory school. He has 
broadened and enriched the academic curriculum and 
has made it more nearly meet the demands of the times 
in which we live. For instance, during his administration 
the study of the Russian language and Russian-Far 
Eastern history have been added. German has been re- 
introduced and typing and public speaking have been 
added as a non-credit courses. But even more important 
than the curriculum of a school is the faculty, and 
Canon Martin has devoted much of his time to 
strengthening the body of men directly responsible for 
instructing the boys. By establishing an annual giving 
program, he has been able to raise salaries to a level 
which permits them to live with a certain sense of 
security and which will attract strong replacements 
when older men retire. He has continuously encouraged 
men to pursue advanced studies and, again, because of 
annual giving, has been able to make it financially pos- 
sible for the men to do so. 


Activities Broadened 


But Canon Martin’s contributions have not been 
limited to the religious and academic life of the school. 
In his first year as headmaster he founded the Fathers 
Club in order to generate greater interest on the part 
of fathers in the activities of their sons. He also en- 
couraged the establishment of the Mothers Club, whose 
activities have become increasingly important to the 
general welfare of the school. Another very important 
project of Canon Martin’s is the Summer Employment 
Program to give boys practical experience in living in 
the broadest sense of the words. The program is 
carried out through three agencies—the St. Albans 
Work Placement Bureau, which helps boys find summer 
jobs, thus enabling them to experience the satisfaction 
of honest toil; the St. Albans Summer Work Camp, 
a group of boys who, under the guidance of the school 
chaplain, do summer work among the Indians in the 
West; the Experiment in International Living, through 
which boys go abroad during the summer to live and 
work with families of other nations. He also established 
the St. Albans Summer Day Camp for those boys too 
young to qualify for the other programs. 


Along with the many school activities and responsi- 
bilities already mentioned, Canon Martin finds time to 
share his services with the Washington community in 
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Cathedral Service Celebrates the 
Independence of bhana 


Saga of the Search for Correct National Anthem of the New Nation 
Eloquently Told by Well Known Washington Music Critic 


ESS than two weeks after the new nation of Ghana, 
comprising the former Gold Coast Colony and 
Togoland on the southern coast of West Africa, 

achieved its independence, a service in commemoration 
of the event was held in Washington Cathedral. Dean 
Sayre, assisted by the Rev. Luther D. Miller, canon 
precentor, planned and conducted the service, and the 
preacher was the Rev. James Robinson, D.D., minister 
of the Church of the Master, New York City. Both 
the Dean and Dr. Robinson wore stoles woven especially 
for the service and A. Q. Smart-Abbey of the Ghana 
Liaison Office, who carried the flag for the first time 
in this country, wore a hand woven multi-colored 
“kente,” a garment traditionally used for all festive and 


Dean Sayre is shown the new flag of Ghana by A. Q. Smart- 
Abbey of the Ghana Liaison Office, who carried it in proces- 
sion at the Cathedral Service, March 17, honoring the new 
nation. At left is the Rev. Dr. James Robinson, minister of 
the Church of the Master, New York City, who preached on 
the subject “Declaration of Freedom” at the service. His 
stole, and the Dean’s, were woven in the kente pattern espe- 
cially for this service, and are similar in pattern to the multi- 
colored kente worn by Mr. Smart-Abbey. It is the traditional 
robe for state and festive occasions. The flag consists of hori- 
zontal stripes of red, gold, and green, with the black central 
star representing the lodestar of African freedom 


Davis Photograph 


state occasions in Ghana. 

The arrangements for the service had to be made 
hastily, as it was planned for March 17, just eleven 
days after the new commonwealth came into being. One 
of the most difficult details to arrange turned out to ke 
locating the national anthem. The story of this effon 
is reprinted here, with permission, from the Washington 
Evening Star’s account: 


ANTHEM Locatep AT LAsT 
By Day Thorpe 

The Washington Cathedral, as one of its activities 
enjoys the timely, gracious, and felicitous recognition 
of temporal dominions, principalities and powers. Each 
Sunday it invokes the blessing of God on the work and 
life of the residents of New Hampshire or Oregon, is 
host to bagpipers in deference to Scotland, decorates 
its granite columns with maple leaves with a friendly 
nod to Canada, and in general is always as companion: 
able a neighbor as it is militant a church. 

It can be easily understood, therefore, with what 
interest the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the 
Cathedral, has been following the gestation and birth 
of two new nations. Qantasylvania and Ghana—each 
an ideal country to receive the warm greeting and the 
beneficent laying on of hands of the Cathedral. When 
Ghana was actually born on March 6, and proved to be 
a healthy and lusty infant, one likely to make a name 
for itself in the outside world, Dean Sayre decided to 
give it the full avuncular treatment—to dedicate a serv: 
ice to Ghana in honor of the thrice-happy day. 

They do these things nowhere quite so nicely as at the 
Cathedral. Soon Dean Sayre had prayers prepared, trib 
utes tabulated, and exhortations endited. It is possible 
that there was a trace of Episcopalian evangelism in the 
Dean’s endeavors, for he had probably read in a com- 
munication from Calvin Johnson, published in The Star, 
that Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah, origit- 
ally a Roman Catholic, “occasionally attended churches 
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of various denominations and has been known to pre- 
lude a general election by accompanying his followers— 
members of the Convention Peoples’ Party—to the 
Accra lagoon to pay homage to the pagan goddess of 
water.” Nkrumah’s vacillation may have appeared to 
the Dean’s experienced eye a clear case of shopping 
around. 

Plans for the festive sacerdotal rites progressed with 
easy assurance. Two of Ghana’s leading representatives 
in this country—Mr. Seth K. Anthony, M.B.E., of the 
Ghana Foreign Service and Mr. A. Q. Smart-Abbey of 
the Ghana Liaison Office—were invited to attend, and 
the flag of the new nation—red, gold and green, with a 
five-pointed black star—was flown in the church. Early 
in the week the Dean requested Paul Callaway, Cathe- 
dral organist, to play the Ghana National Anthem at 
the Sunday service. 


Such rudimentary musical symbolism is standard op- 
erating procedure in the Cathedral’s commemorative 
services, and ordinarily Mr. Callaway would have been 
in no way disconcerted, for he has at his finger tips all 
sorts of anthems—national, school, denominational, and 
fraternal. He had never practiced nor even heard the 
Ghana National Anthem, however, and suspected that 
a country less than a week old might be lacking even so 
necessary an emblem of sovereignty. 


Mr. Callaway put the problem up to his friend Frank 
C. Campbell, of the music division of the Librarv of 
Congress, a musicologist from whom no secrets are hid, 
at least for long. Finding that the library’s shelves had 
no Ghana National Anthem, Mr. Campbell phoned the 
supervisory officer of the State Department. This gentle- 
man was well-advised on artistic matters of his partic- 
ular beat and told Mr. Campbell that indeed there was 
a Ghana National Anthem, that it had been sung in 
Washington by the Singing Sergeants of the United 
States Army Band and that it had also been used in a 
service dedicated to Ghana at Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania. Euterpe was still afoot, however, for 
Pegasus had broken out of his pasture. The Army 
Band upon being advised of the Cathedral’s needs sent 
the music to Dean Sayre by special messenger with a 
kind offer to have the Singing Sergeants appear at the 
Ghana service to render the work in all its glory. Alas, 
the score proved to be not the sought-for anthem, 
but an original composition written in honor of the new 
nation by Mme. Lillian Evanti, well-known Washington 
diva and composer. Dean Sayre, though touched by the 
sentiment and execution of the tribute, felt that the true 


National Anthem itself should be heard in the Cathe- 
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Singing the tune of the Ghana National Anthem, so that Col. 

George L. King can transcribe it, is Astley Chang, left, a 

Jamaican student at Howard University. Watching and listen- 

ing is the Rev. Luther D. Miller, canon precentor of the 
Cathedral. 


dral before variations on the patriotic theme were intro- 
duced. ‘ 
Spurious Anthem Found 

The Lincoln University lead seemed much more 
promising. Prime Minister Nkrumah was known to have 
been educated in America, and, sure enough, it turned 
out that Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, was his alma 
mater. The Dean put the matter in the hands of the 
Rev. Luther Deck Miller, precentor of the Cathedral, 
and former chief of chaplains of the United States 
Army. Canon Miller called the university and was re- 
ferred to Orrin Clayton Suthern II, Lincoln’s organist. 
Mr. Suthern said he would be glad to forward the only 
available copy of the anthem which had been used in a 
recent Ghana celebration. It seemed that the quest was 


over. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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state occasions in Ghana. 

The arrangements for the service had to be made 
hastily, as it was planned for March 17, just eleven 
days after the new commonwealth came into being. One 
of the most difficult details to arrange turned out to he 
locating the national anthem. The story of this effor 
is reprinted here, with permission, from the Washington 
Evening Star’s account: 


ANTHEM Locatep AT Last 
By Day Thorpe 

The Washington Cathedral, as one of its activities, 
enjoys the timely, gracious, and felicitous recognition 
of temporal dominions, principalities and powers. Each 
Sunday it invokes the blessing of God on the work and 
life of the residents of New Hampshire or Oregon, is 
host to bagpipers in deference to Scotland, decorates 
its granite columns with maple leaves with a friendly 
nod to Canada, and in general is always as companion- 
able a neighbor as it is militant a church. 

It can be easily understood, therefore, with what 
interest the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the 
Cathedral, has been following the gestation and birth 
of two new nations. Qantasylvania and Ghana—each 
an ideal country to receive the warm greeting and the 
beneficent laying on of hands of the Cathedral. When 
Ghana was actually born on March 6, and proved to be 
a healthy and lusty infant, one likely to make a name 
for itself in the outside world, Dean Sayre decided to 
give it the full avuncular treatment—to dedicate a serv: 
ice to Ghana in honor of the thrice-happy day. 

They do these things nowhere quite so nicely as at the 
Cathedral. Soon Dean Sayre had prayers prepared, trib 
utes tabulated, and exhortations endited. It is possible 
that there was a trace of Episcopalian evangelism in the 
Dean’s endeavors, for he had probably read in a com- 
munication from Calvin Johnson, published in The Star, 
that Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah, origit- 
ally a Roman Catholic, “occasionally attended churches 
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of various denominations and has been known to pre- 
lude a general election by accompanying his followers— 
members of the Convention Peoples’ Party—to the 
Accra lagoon to pay homage to the pagan goddess of 
water.” Nkrumah’s vacillation may have appeared to 
the Dean’s experienced eye a clear case of shopping 
around. 


Plans for the festive sacerdotal rites progressed with 
easy assurance. Two of Ghana’s leading representatives 
in this country—Mr. Seth K. Anthony, M.B.E., of the 
Ghana Foreign Service and Mr. A. Q. Smart-Abbey of 
the Ghana Liaison Office—were invited to attend, and 
the flag of the new nation—red, gold and green, with a 
five-pointed black star—was flown in the church. Early 
in the week the Dean requested Paul Callaway, Cathe- 
dral organist, to play the Ghana National Anthem at 
the Sunday service. 


Such rudimentary musical symbolism is standard op- 
erating procedure in the Cathedral’s commemorative 
services, and ordinarily Mr. Callaway would have been 
in no way disconcerted, for he has at his finger tips all 
sorts of anthems—national, school, denominational, and 
fraternal. He had never practiced nor even heard the 
Ghana National Anthem, however, and suspected that 
acountry less than a week old might be lacking even so 
necessary an emblem of sovereignty. 


Mr. Callaway put the problem up to his friend Frank 
C. Campbell, of the music division of the Librarv of 
Congress, a musicologist from whom no secrets are hid, 
at least for long. Finding that the library’s shelves had 
no Ghana National Anthem, Mr. Campbell phoned the 
supervisory officer of the State Department. This gentle- 
man was well-advised on artistic matters of his partic- 
ular beat and told Mr. Campbell that indeed there was 
a Ghana National Anthem, that it had been sung in 
Washington by the Singing Sergeants of the United 
States Army Band and that it had also been used in a 
service dedicated to Ghana at Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania. Euterpe was still afoot, however, for 
Pegasus had broken out of his pasture. The Army 
Band upon being advised of the Cathedral’s needs sent 
the music to Dean Sayre by special messenger with a 
kind offer to have the Singing Sergeants appear at the 
Ghana service to render the work in all its glory. Alas, 
the score proved to be not the sought-for anthem, 
but an original composition written in honor of the new 
nation by Mme. Lillian Evanti, well-known Washington 
diva and composer. Dean Sayre, though touched by the 
sentiment and execution of the tribute, felt that the true 


National Anthem itself should be heard in the Cathe- 
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Singing the tune of the Ghana National Anthem, so that Col. 

George L. King can transcribe it, is Astley Chang, left, a 

Jamaican student at Howard University. Watching and listen- 

ing is the Rev. Luther D. Miller, canon precentor of the 
Cathedral. 


dral before variations on the patriotic theme were intro- 
duced. . 
Spurious Anthem Found 

The Lincoln University lead seemed much more 
promising. Prime Minister Nkrumah was known to have 
been educated in America, and, sure enough, it turned 
out that Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, was his alma 
mater. The Dean put the matter in the hands of the 
Rev. Luther Deck Miller, pzecentor of the Cathedral, 
and former chief of chaplains of the United States 
Army. Canon Miller called the university and was re- 
ferred to Orrin Clayton Suthern II, Lincoln’s organist. 
Mr. Suthern said he would be glad to forward the only 
available copy of the anthem which had been used in a 
recent Ghana celebration. It seemed that the quest was 


over. 
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‘Hemember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth 


By Mary 


tourist to Washington Cathedral seldom sees in 

action a singular feature of Cathedral close life 

that has through the generations been among 
its most inspiring. This is the way the National 
Cathedral School girls transform what will become the 
world’s sixth largest cathedral into their own parish 
church. 

The first time this occurred to me was Ash Wednes- 
day morning last spring. I had taken my two daughters 
to school about 8:15 and entered the broad open nave 
for the first Lenten Communion service. The smell of 
stonedust hung on the air and the ratatat of the carver’s 
pneumatic drill was audible through the open lancets. 
In the chancel, high school girls in white dresses and 
grey blazers moved about, arranging for their part of 
the service where they act as ushers, read the lesson, 
take the collection, and present the colors. 

Soon the organ rolled into a hymn. Led by a stu- 
dent crucifer and the Glee Club choir in purple robes, 
the upper and lower schools filed into the great choir 
stalls. The verger, a canon, and the dean followed. After 
the consecration, the girls, stall by stall, took their turns 
at the chancel rail. Since this was a school service, they 
were hatless and wore ordinary school clothes. 

The contrast between the casual dress and the 
elaborate Gothic setting emphasized the fact the girls 
were at home and at ease in a chancel as formal in 
style and feeling as that of any fifteenth century 
cathedral. Moreover, from their serious expression and 
reverent attitudes, it was evident that Communion 
meant as much to them as to the clergy bending over 
each bowed head to administer the bread and the 
wine. 

The relationship between young persons and the 
Cathedral suggested here stems from a situation 
peculiar to Washington Cathedral itself. Over a half 
century ago, Henry Yates Satterlee, first Bishop of 
Washington, dreamed of a glorious cathedral crowning 
Mt. St. Alban, with schools for young people in its 
shadow. He felt that this setup, following the ancient 
English tradition, would create the right climate for 
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fostering the Christian faith in boys and girls. Dean, 
canon, and headmistress have encouraged this climate 
ever since, until the Cathedral has become virtually 
indispensable to the girls. 

How gratified the bishop would have been to see the 
reverse develop as well! The Act of Congress empower. 
ing the Cathedral Foundation to promote educational, 
religious, and charitable institutions, did not grant the 
Cathedral a parish. This deprives its clergy of the in- 
spiriting pastoral ties they enjoyed and depended on 


The Cathedral is very much a part of the daily life of the 
students. Here two N.C.S. girls pause in the Shadow House 
within the walls of the Bishop’s Garden. 
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in their home-parishes before relinquishing them to join 
the Cathedral staff. 

“But the schools give us a daily job,” says the Dean. 
“Without them the Cathedral would become a monu- 
ment. Come here on June 6 after school is out, and 
you'll see what I mean. The place is dead.” 

The Beginning 

The story begins one wintry Sunday in 1895. Bishop 
Satterlee was preaching at St. John’s—Lafayette Square 
on his concept of the Cathedral and its schools. After- 
wards a dainty, gentle-faced woman of perhaps fifty 
years approached him and announced she would give 
the money for the girls’ school. An Episcopalian who 
cherished the ideal of the educated woman, she had 
indulged often enough in careful philanthropy to trust 
her snap-judgment when an idea fired her imagination. 
This was Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, fornigr 
Missouri schoolteacher and wife of the senator from 
California, a mining millionaire. 

By 1900 she had put $200,000 into an “academy for 
young ladies which must be second to none.” Finished 
seven years before the Cathedral foundation stone was 
laid, the school had an initial enrollment of fifty 
resident and day pupils. Religion was a clockwork affair, 
recalls a graduate of 1907. To accomodate chapel, 
Archie the doorman pushed studyhall desks to the wall, 
arranged chairs in the middle, then rearranged desks 
again in time for study-period. 

When Bethelehem Chapel was completed in 1912, 
and the girls could march out to a church of their own 
(—they had been attending St. Alban’s Church on the 
close) —they found a welcome release from school. Soon 
the intimate, low-vaulted chapel and crypt with its 
solid, early Gothic air could claim and still does, the 
enduring affection of the girls. Here for forty years, 
they have found a sanctuary in times of pressure during 
examination week or when sorrow and anxiety strike 
their hearts. 

Hundreds of alumnae look back to Commencement 
in Bethelehem Chapel. “The cool damp hush of the 
chapel corridors,” writes an alumna of 1929, “with only 
the measured shuffle of commencement line as we came 


in from the heavy hot June weather, was almost a 
blessing in itself. But the high point was always the 
singing of the anthems, worked on for so many weeks, 
which concluded the year’s efforts with such a sense of 
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achievement in ‘making a joyful noise. 
If the Cathedral meant sanctuary and release, it also 
meant a wider vision out to the world’s far reaches and 


a pride in belonging to an institution with such implica- 
tions. Missionary bishops came with tales of Alaska’s 
turbulent frontiers or the Philippines’ pagan villages. 
Royalty visited intermittently. “We recall the Prince of 
Wales,” remembers another alumna. “He had his World 
War I greatcoat on and wore a winning smile. He came 
to see the Glastonbury Thorn and said that whenever 
a member of the Royal Family visited an English school, 
the school had a holiday. So we received a holiday too.” 

The radiant Queen Mother Elizabeth came too, and 
the Dean arranged for “his congregation,” as he calls 
the N.C.S. girls, to have strategic aisle seats. Another 
memorable annual event is the Kirkin’ 0’ the Tartan, 
when the Society of St. Andrews gathers at the 
Cathedral with bagpipes a-skirling and kilts a-swirling. 
This year’s students say they will never forget the 
ceremony to commemorate the founding of Ghana, nor 
the figure of theig.Dean*in brilliantly colored silken 
robes flown from Ghana for the event. “It’s wonderful 
to be in on historic events!” 

In 1933 the great choir was opened for services and 
commencement. (Today this means packing 635 people 
in the June heat into minstrels’ galleries and stalls. But 
the girls so cherish this traditional setting they refuse 
to accomodate the clergy and move down into the more 
commodious crossing where St. Alban’s School holds 
its exercises.) Because more and more day pupils were 
joining the residents at worship, hours for weekly serv- 
ices were changed and increased. 

The Cathedral’s steadfast sheltering bulk had long 
bestowed a sense of security on the girls. But with the 
end of World War II an additional leavening of 
friendly warmth began to enrich the general atmos- 
phere. “The war scrambled people up,” recalls Bishop 
Dun. “Relationships between the generations relaxed. 
Where before the canons had been kindly but removed 
by age-discrepancy and stiff with the girls, they now 
were younger and more approachable. 

Another step in the flowering of this spiritual ex- 
change came literally at the drop of a hat. For years 
the headmistress had found keeping appropriate head- 
gear on the girls for their school services, a headache. 
Popular fads brought resident girls to church in berets, 
cartwheels, sailor, or tricornes. Day girls grabbed any- 
thing available at the last moment, from scarf to 
beanie with propellor on top, whirling as its wearer 
dashed into line. 

“T finally went to the Dean,” writes the headmistress, 
“to ask if we might appear hatless at our own services. 
He agreed. I announced the ruling to the school. Some 
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students brought up rather strictly were troubled. We 
therefore left the matter open. For most of us the 
decision was a happy one. I was delighted at the at- 
tractively arranged heads in the congregation minus the 
ridiculous head coverings.” “We could now relax in 
church,” remembers one alumna, “and really take part.” 


Part of Cathedral Life 


The girls themselves soon initiated changes leading 
to more direct and frequent participation. At opening 
services in the fall, the Bishop customarily gave the 
blessing in study hall and departed. The school then 
recessed to raise the flag. Now at the girls’ suggestion, 
the entire school first gathers in the Cathedral for a 
service and then exits to raise the flag. 

At Thanksgiving offerings to the needy families had 


Students rehearse within the vast reaches of the Cathedral. Although it appears that the 

girls and their directors have the big building to themselves, there are undoubtedly groups 

of pilgrims, perhaps a chapel congregation, choir boys in rehearsal, altar guild members, 

cleaners, stonecarvers, student organists—any number of other persons also within the walls. 

Familiarity with the Cathedral, and growing understanding of the many things it means to 
many persons, are part of an N.C.S. girl’s heritage. 


been brought to study hall. A student suggested they 
ought to be blessed. So now each girl carries her con. 
tribution in a procession down the aisle to the crossing 
where the Dean then blesses them, following a service 
of music and litany. 

In 1952 the Christmas pageant, produced in the 
crossing was initiated, bringing Cathedral School boys 
and girls together for rehearsal, and introducing them 
to behind-the-scenes mechanics of the Cathedral’s com. 
plex engineering. 

A much-enjoyed extracurricular job is Altar Guild. 
Each Thursday afternoon seven juniors and seniors take 
over the cubbyhole-like sacristy back of Bethelehem 
Chapel and polish Communion vessels and almsbasins, 

Today the average upper school girl enters the north 
portal a minimum of 100 times a year. For geometry, 

art, or history, medieval or 
ancient, the Cathedral serves 
as laboratory or textbook. 
If on Missionary Board, she 
takes Communion before § 
the Sunday meetings. If in 
Players Club, she rehearses 
in the crossing, makes-up 
and robes in the crypt. If in 
Glee Club, she sits in the Bf 
minstrels’ gallery looking 
down at the nave and chan- 
cel. 


Through Glee Club she 
knows Richard Wayne Ditk- 
sen, associate Cathedral 
choir director and organist, 
whose knowledge of church 
music is profound. Four 
high school years spent with 
this high-quality, dedicated 
perfectionist qualifies her to 
say when meeting choral so 
ciety work in later years: 
“This I know how to do.’ 

The cumulative effect of 
all this participation ties the 


N.C.S. graduate to the Ca 


tion. Many return to be ff 


of the 


married in one 


chapels. 
(Continued on page 43) 





thedral long after gradua § ‘ 


Anniversary Conference Studies 


Economic Decision Making 


If anyone had visited the recent Cathedral anniver- 
sary conference, March 29-31, at the College of Preach- 
ets, he might have felt that he was attending not a con- 
ference but a series of committee meetings. The con- 
ference title was “Christian Responsibility in Economic 
Decision Making.” It opened on Friday evening with 
two addresses, one by the Very Rev. James A. Pike, 
dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, the second by the Hon. Arthur S. Flemming, 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University, and formerly 
director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


On Saturday the twenty-five conference members 
were divided into two groups and during that whole 
day, with one exception, met separately to discuss the 
implications of the two addresses and to work with the 
discussion making demands of modern life against the 
perspective of the claims and demands of the Christian 
faith. 

On Sunday morning the group met as a total confer- 
ence to share their insights and to attend a special order 
of service at the cathedral, at which a Litany of Chris- 
tian Vocation was used and the Rev. John Bennett of 
the Union Theological Seminary, preached on “Chris- 
tianity and Economic Life.” 


Dean Pike in his opening address spoke of man’s 
vocation against the background of God as Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier. Whatever our work is, our voca- 
tion as Christians is to share in the work of creation 
“to make order out of chaos.” As Christians sharing 
in the redemptive work, our vocation is “to take up the 
gap between ourselves and other people and give them 
that acceptance to enable them to be more acceptable.” 
There are two primary tasks which God the Holy Spirit 
does which give means to our vocations. Because the 
Holy Spirit is Lord “the work of community relations 
has a final validity in the universe.” The Holy Spirit 


. | also improves the community to create its own critics. 


They are the prophet’s word against and yet out of the 
community. 

| The first speaker confronted the conference with the 
} privilege and opportunity of the ministry of the laity 


The Mains Photo 


Five members of the second Fiftieth Anniversary Conference 
enjoy a few moments’ recess. From left to right are John 
Lord O’Brian, lawyer; Harry Bullis of General Mills; Arthur 
Flemming, president of Ohio Wesleyan; Dean Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., and Gabriel Hauge, White House assistant. 


and the Church’s increasing concern for this work. 

Quite appropriately, Dr. Flemming followed, and in 
speaking on “Problems of Decision Making,” discussed 
the profound moral dilemma which any policy maker 
frequently finds himself in in regard to decisions. After 
each illustration in which the conference members found 
their own experiences clearly delineated, Dr. Flemming 
pointed up two questions which came to be the theme 
of the conference, “Can Christianity provide any moral 
or religious external formula that will assist those who 
participate in the decision making process in arriving 
at the right answer to such problems? Is it possible 
for the Christian Church to provide pastoral services 
which will aid in making such decisions? 

Dr. Cameron Hall of the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life in the National Council of Churches 
gave a splendid introduction to the discussion groups the 
next day, and presided at the two general sessions of the 
conference. Arthur Larson, director of the United 
States Information Agency, and Gabriel Hauge, admin- 
istrative assistant to the President, each served as chair- 
man of a discussion group. 

The discussion groups had a rather remarkable similar- 


ity, which was reflected in the general report sessions. 
(Continued on page 41) 





<The Greek Urthodox Cathedral of Saint Sophia 
7 Washington, D. C. 


By DorotnHy Mitts ParKER 


HE cornerstone of St. Sophia Greek Orthodox 

Cathedral of Washington was laid by President 

Eisenhower, on Sunday, September 30, 1956 in 
colorful rites conducted by His Eminence Archbishop 
Michael of North and South America, and attended 
by an overflowing crowd of 1,100. This marked the 
first time a President of the United States had ever 
attended services in an Orthodox church. Four months 
later, on January 21, the same archbishop became the 
first Orthodox clergyman to have an official part in an 
American presidential inauguration. 

There are 250,000,000 Greek Orthodox in the world 
today, one million of these in North and South 
America, and another 6,500,000 members of sister 
Eastern Orthodox churches. Although now representing 
one of the major faiths of this country, they have until 
recently remained a relatively isolated group, due to the 


language barrier and a complex liturgy which despite 
its antiquity and great contribution to Western rites has 
been little known outside the ethnic groups following 


St. Sophia Greek Orthodox Cathedral is a near neighbor of 
Washington Cathedral. The Greek congregation, numbering 
more than 5,000, has been worshipping in its new home 
for more than two years, although, like Washington Cathe- 


dral, the building is not .yet finished. 
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the Eastern tradition. The Greek Orthodox are mem. 
bers of the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
America and of the World Council of Churches. Since 
their first church was established in New Orleans in 
1864 the number has grown to 357 churches and six 
cathedrals, each the seat of a bishop, in Boston, Pitts. 
burgh, Charlotte, Chicago, and Los Angeles. St. Sophia, 
the newest, whose bishop is yet to be named, was 
designated a cathedral in 1954. It is situated just down 
the hill from Washington Cathedral, on ground ad- 
joining the gradual rise to the crest of Mt. St. Alban. 

A close bond of sympathy, friendship and under. 
standing has always existed between Anglican and 
Orthodox, who instances used our 
churches until they could build their own. Their clergy 
have attended and participated in our services and our 
clergy in theirs, and the Fellowship of St. Alban and 
St. Sergius, with members drawn from both churches, 
fosters this close relationship. Their faith, like the 
Anglican, is the faith of the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church; Holy Scripture and Apostolic Order, 
Holy Sacrament and Apostolic Creed are the founda- 
tion stones of Orthodoxy as they are of Anglicanism. 
Their liturgy is the 4th century litury of St. John 
Chryssostom, from which much of our rite is derived, 
and their ecclesiastical language is Greek, the language 
of the early Christian fathers and of the Christian 
Church of the first four centuries. Matins and vespers 
are said daily in their churches as in ours, the Anglican 
Eucharist follows the basic pattern of their Divine 
Liturgy, their Church Year closely parallels ours, and 
many of the familiar prayers and hymns of the Epis 
copal Church are of Greek origin and form the living 
liturgy of both churches today. 

St. Sophia, the tenth Greek Orthodox community in 
America, was organized in 1904 with thirty families led 
by the Rev. Nathaniel Sideris, and named for the fam- 
ous Hagia Sophia in Constantinople (Istanbul), now 
a mosque. The general misconception that it com- 
memorates the name of a saint stems from the fact that 
the Greek word “Hagia” can be translated “holy” ot 


in many have 
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“saintly,” and has been westernized to Saint Sophia, 
whereas the proper title is Hagia Sophia—The Church 
of the Divine Wisdom. For 17 years services were held 
in various rented halls until 1921, when the congrega- 
tion moved into its first church, completed and dedicated 
in 1924. Twenty years later the now large congregation 
was able to purchase nearly two acres at the convergence 
of Massachusetts Avenue, Garfield and 36th Streets. 
In 1951 ground was broken and construction started, 
and on February 20, 1955 the dream of many years was 
realized with the celebration of the first Divine Liturgy 
in the new church by the Very Rev. Aimilianos 
Laloussis, dean and archimandrite, and their priest and 
pastor since 1934. The membership has now grown to 
5,000 communicants, with a Sunday parochial school 
and organizations for various age groups, including 
the Philoptohos (friend of the poor), the women’s 
philanthropic society. In the tradition of all cathedrals, 
St. Sophia carries on the four-fold work of worship, 
missions, education, and charity. It publishes a monthly 
periodical, holds classes in the Greek language and the 
Orthodox religion, and since 1949 has maintained a 
weekly radio program, to better acquaint members and 
non-members with the Orthodox faith. 

Since its inception in 1904 this congregation has 
played host to a number of famous figures. Bishop 
Alexander of Rodostolov laid the cornerstone of the first 
church in 1921. In 1949 Archbishop Athenagoras of 
North and South America paid his last visit before as- 
suming the throne of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, and the next year his successor, Arch- 
bishop Michael, officiated at the Divine Liturgy for the 
first time since his arrival. Services were conducted by 
Archbishop Leonty, Metropolitan of the Russian 
Orthodox Church of North America, in 1951 and again 
in 1952, and in 1953 by His Beatitude, Makarious III, 
the controversial Archbishop of Cyprus. On October 1 
of the same year King Paul and Queen Frederika of 
Greece paid an official visit, and this past September 
30th President Eisenhower laid the new cornerstone. 


Cornerstone Ceremony 


This event was a great day for the Orthodox. The 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower were greeted at the door 
by Fr. Laloussis, dean of the Cathedral, His Excellency 
Thomas Pappas, former United States Ambassador to 
Uruguay, John Kookley, president of the congregation, 
His Excellency George V. Melas, the Greek Ambas- 
sador, and Spyros Skouras, president of 20th Century 
Fox and outstanding Greek layman and philanthropist. 
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President Eisenhower, with Archbishop Michael of North and 
South America, lays the cornerstone of St. Sophia, Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral in Washington, on September 30, 1956. 
The President is wearing a blue and white satin ribbon from 
which hangs the Golden+Cross of the Knighthood of St. 
Andrew, highest award of the Greek Church, presented to 
him by the Archbishop in the name of the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, Athenagoras. 


They entered the church as the Pater Imon (Our 
Father) was being said, in the service conducted by 
Archbishop Michael, assisted by five bishops, 20 priests 
and two deacons. The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, dear 
of Washington Cathedral, represented Bishop Dun. 
At its conclusion the President went to the foot of the 
altar, where the Archbishop welcomed him, commended 
him for his personal example of Christian citizenship, 
and gave his episcopal blessing. Then on behalf of 
“Our Supreme Ecclesiastical Authority and Ecumenical 
Patriarch, His All Holiness Athenagoras,” he placed 
around his neck, on a blue and white satin ribbon, the 
highest award of the church, the Golden Cross of the 
Knighthood of St. Andrew the Apostle, founder of the 
church in Constantinople, the seat of the Patriarchate. 
The combined choirs of the cathedral and the church of 
SS. Helen and Constantine sang “Poly Hronia” (May 
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he have many years!), and Mrs. Eisenhower was given 
a similar medal. In thanking the dean the President 
commented on the beauty of the service and the music, 
and spoke of his childhood recollections of his own 
father reading the Greek Bible, and of the many people 
who likewise have a deep love for the scriptures in the 
Greek tongue. The procession then proceded to the 
doorway, where a crowd of nearly 3000 awaited their 
appearance outside. Here, while the massed choirs sang 
and the magnificent vestments and the jeweled mitres 
and croziers gleamed in the September sun, the Arch- 
bishop, stately and patriarchal, handed the silver trowel 
to the President. The impressive ceremony was con- 
cluded with the Archbishop’s invoking the blessing of 
God on the President, and the prayer that He “send 
His Holy Spirit to bless this building dedicated to the 
Holy Wisdom of God.” 


Like all Orthodox churches, St. Sophia is built in the 
shape of a Greek cross, with a central dome on penden- 
tives, the Byzantine solution of the problem of trans- 
ferring circular load to four piers, enabling the build- 
er to erect a dome over a square area and provide a lofty 
unobstructed interior space. The cost of the completed 
building will exceed $2,000,000. Byzantine architecture, 
while lacking the soaring glory of the Gothic, creates a 
feeling of tremendous space, order and balance, in mas- 
sive proportions. The church is approximately 122 feet 
long and 87 feet wide, flanked by twin square towers on 
the front, each crowned by a dome and cross. The 
huge center dome, 40 feet in diameter, rises 85 feet 
above the nave, and will be supported by four sets of 
three marble columns each at the four corners, where 
now only the pendentives are in place. There are twenty- 
four clerestory windows around the dome, which is 
topped by a six-foot Byzantine cross weighing nearly a 
ton. All the exposed surfaces are of Indiana limestone 
and the flooring of terrazo. The three main entrance 
doors of paneled oak are framed in imported Swedish 
red granite, and the broad steps leading up to them are 
flanked on either side by massive blocks of grey granite. 
The pediment of the facade also carries a cross at its 
apex, beneath which is the keystone of the Byzantine 
arch framing the doorway, formed by intricate stone 
carving in an alternating pattern of the cross and vine 
motif. In the kevstone is the double-headed eagle, the 
standard of the emperors of ancient Byzantium. With- 
in the arch and over the doorway are three windows, 
also following the curve of the Byzantine arch and sepa- 
rated bv columns topped with Byzantine carved capitals. 
This grouping, an architectural feature of great beauty 


and symmetry, is repeated on the two sides of the build. 
ing and in the apse behind the high altar. All windows 
save those on the front are of clear glass, those at the 
sides outlined with large panes of deep blue. The fron 
wondows are of stained glass of German make, designed 
by a local Greek architect. The two smaller ones depict 
the Transfiguration and Ascension, with Pentecost rep. 
resented in the center one by the Dove, the rays of 
light and the tongues of fire, all in vivid colors, with 
blues and reds predominating. Around the arch or the 
central window are the words, in Greek letters: E Agia 
Tou Theou Sophia,” the Holy Wisdom of God, 
which the church is dedicated. The central facade is 
supported on either side by wings abutting the twin 
towers, whose top entablature reaches about two-thirds 
the height of facade and tower. The windows in the 
four sides of the upper story of the towers are of stone 
fretwork of symbolic design. A large grassy area sur. 
rounds the church and the triangular space in the front 
formed by the intersection of the three streets is shaded 
by large trees. Up the hill on the right is the entrance 
to St. Alban’s School and the Cathedral Close. 


Byzantine Art 


Byzantine ecclesiastical art, like its architecture, fol- 
lows a set pattern, which must be properly understood 


to be appreciated. When Constantine in 330 AD. § 


changed the capitol from Rome to ancient Byzantium 
and renamed it for himself, the Roman Empire was 
split into two sharply defined parts of East and West. 
At Constantinople, due to its wealth and prestige, the 
various Eastern influences merged with the Hellenic and 
Roman to form what came to be known as Byzantine 
art, or the art of the East. It reached its first flowering, 
under the patronage of church and court, in the reign of 
Justinian (527-65), and its influence has been dominant 
for 1000 years. It was the inspiration for the sublime 
religious paintings of El Greco and for the whole period 
of the Renaissance. It was a natural consequence of the 
fusion of “the impersonal and mystic East whose ideal 
was transcendental and whose forms were abstract,” with 
the more individual West, whose ideal was humanistic 
and whose forms were naturalistic. From its origin the 
Greek church has prohibited the use of statues as being 
too strong a reminder of the ancient pagan idols. In- 
stead of which they have depicted Christ, the Virgin, the 
Saints and Biblical incidents in flat paintings, highly 
stylized and without perspective, which though based 
upon nature are formalistic, with no intent to produce 
an illusion of actuality. Yet while enshrined in a fixed 
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iconography, this art is not merely abstract, but filled 
with meaning. As it developed and the entire walls of 
the churches were covered with colored mosaics and fres- 
coes, control over the iconographic scheme became even 
more strict, proscribing the place of each subject and 
the composition of the forms, which accounts for the 
similarity of all Byzantine painting. This process of 
copying and re-copying, until the figures were so fixed 
in the mind they could be reproduced from memory, 
may have precluded any study of nature, but it resulted 
in a pictorial language familiar to all, and produced 
incomparably wonderful mosaics and murals and icons 
of austere splendor and beauty. The figures, which pos- 
sess the sacramental character of the liturgy and thus 
provide the proper setting for the mysteries of the 
Eucharist, move in ascending succession from scenes 
in the earthly life of Christ and the Virgin, through 
the prophets, saints and angels, evoking an ever-increas- 
ing feeling of sanctity and awe. This culminates in the 
ceiling of the dome, representing the heaven to which 
all the faithful aspire, where one beholds the majestic 
figure of the Pantokrator, Christ the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, surrounded by angels, the Old Testament proph- 
ets who foretold His coming, and the Evangelists who 
proclaimed His Word. Thus, in the centuries when 
the majority of the people were uneducated, the whole 
story of Christianity was spread out around them, in 
scenes depicting the majesty of God and filling the soul 
with reverence and exaltation. 


Even the poorest Orthodox church aspires to be a 
teal “palace of God,” and the most beautiful and im- 
ptessive building of the community. This does not de- 
note a meaningless emphasis on pomp and magnificence, 
but the conviction that God, the Father of all men, is 
also the King of the Universe, and just as the dwelling 
places of earthly rulers are splendid, so must the palace 
of the King of Kings reflect His glory and grandeur. 
This feeling of the magnificence and munificence of 
God pervades the whole ethos of Orthodoxy, and is 
manifested in the splendor of their churches, the efful- 
gence of their liturgy, and the personal joy which is so 
dominant an aspect of their religion. Penitence and con- 
trition are integral parts also, but their faith seems most 
perfectly expressed by their word “eucharistia” (thanks- 
giving), the universal term for the great central act of 
worship in all branches of the Apostolic Church. 


This proscribed iconography, lavish use of sumptuous 
materials, and rich vestments, seen through the dim light 
of oil lamps, flickering candles, and clouds of incense, all 
combined to fulfil the purpose of Byzantine art, which 


is “to render visible the mysteries of the supra-natural 
world.” Secular art, being naturalistic, produces mere 
esthetic experience, whereas liturgical art must evoke a 
spiritual response as well. Icon painting depicts figures 
and events not as they were in life, but in a mystical 
representation, as they are in eternity. It is the super- 
natural world, seen through the eyes of faith, which this 


art expresses. People used to Western art, drawn from 
living models and natural phenomena, look mistakenly 
for naturalism in the art of the Eastern Church, but 
one cannot seek here what he finds in Italian Renais- 
sance painting. Because it was for so long judged super- 
ficially by criteria foreign to its character, it has been 
greatly misunderstood and even despised. The concep- 
tion of art which it presupposes is symbolic, and only 
when looked at in this light can its true significance be 
recognized and its eternal value fully understood. 
Since St. Sophia, like Washington Cathedral, is still 
a-building, there are as yet no murals on the walls, and 
the focal point of all color and decoration is the icono- 
stasis, which was brought from the old church. This 
is the screen which separates the sanctuary from the 
nave, and is the most distinctive feature of Eastern 
churches. It is the first thing one sees on entering the 
church from the narthex. Here in the narthex of most 
Orthodox churches is the Pangari, on which votive can- 
dles are kept, and the Proskenitarion, containing the 
icon of the saint to which the church is dedicated. Here 
also are the large stands where the tall lighted candles 
are placed as the people bow and kiss the Holy Icon. 
The reverent bow of the Orthodox is reflected in the 
deep Sarum bow of the English Church; genuflection is 
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not practised, and the Greeks cross themselves, not from 
left to right, but from right to left. Ancient churches 
had no seats or organ, and the congregation stood for 
the entire service, or for as long a time as they could 
survive this rigorous test of their piety. Now things 
are easier, and most of the churches have pews, but the 
service still lasts nearly three hours. There is no Low 
Mass in the Eastern Church; the Divine Liturgy of Sun- 
days and Feast Days is a full celebration, with all the 
ceremonial rites and music, beginning with matins, inter- 
spersed with many litanies, and concluding with the 
Holy Eucharist. 


Church Plan 


In front of the iconostasis and slightly higher than 
the nave is the space called the solea, a sort of stage, 
where clergy and choir perform the parts of the liturgy 
that are visible to the people. Much of the service takes 
place behind the screen, where only the clergy may enter. 
On the left, or Gospel side of the solea will be placed 
the new marble ambo, or pulpit, with the bishop’s throne, 
also of marble, on the right. This corresponds to the 
cathedra of Anglican and Roman churches, but is called 
the despoticos, the seat of the despot or ruler, derived 
from the fact that in ancient Byzantium the emperor 
sat here and the bishop on the left. Later, the emperor’s 
throne was set in the center of the nave and the bishop 
resumed his place on the right, but his seat retained the 
name. Since he stands for Christ as the Head of the 
Church, the icon of Christ is always set into his throne. 
Also on the solea are the analogia, the bookstands used 
by the readers and cantors, and the two large keropigia, 
or nine-branched candlestand. In these are burned the 
tall white beeswax candles, symbolic of the purity of 
soul and the fragrance of the Holy Spirit, and as they 
burn and melt, both the spiritual joy and the mourning 
and contrition. 

The iconostasis, as its name implies, is decorated with 
icons, which likewise follow a set pattern. That on the 
right of the Holy Door into the sanctuary is always the 
Holy Trinity, the Holy Spirit represented by a dove over 
the Father and the Son; on the left of the door is the 
Virgin and Child, and next to it, going left, are icons 
of St. Nicholas and the Dormition, or falling asleep, 
of the Virgin. Next to the Trinity on the right hand 
side is John the Baptist as Prodromo, or Forerunner, and 
SS. Cosmos and Damianos, known as the Anargyroi, or 
men without money. It is on their name day that the 
Philoptohos Society (Friends of the Poor) celebrates its 
patronal festival. The panels at the far ends of the 


screen, left and right, are always decorated with the 
icons of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel. The one 
on the left usually forms the door through which the 
priest comes out at the Eisodikon, or Little Entrane 
(Introit) to sing the Gospel, and at the Great Entrance, 
when the Sacrament is carried in procession around the 
church and into the sanctuary through the center door, 
This is called the Holy Door, and contains the painting 
of Christ as the High Priest, here shown holding the 
book open to the passage “I am the Light of the 
World.” The two sides of the gate in front of it are 
adorned with the Angel and Virgin of the Annuncia. 
tion, and over the door is the crucifix, with St. John and 
the Blessed Mother on either side. In each of the lower 
panels of the screen is a large cross, in red outlined in 
gold. The smaller panels in the upper portion, called 
the eortologion, are scenes from the life of Christ and 
Mary Virgin, as she is called by the Orthodox. In the 
center, over the door, is the Last Supper; in sequence to 
the left are the Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism of 
Christ, Dormition of the Virgin, and Transfiguration; 
to the right are the Entrance into Jerusalem, the Pas 
sion, Resurrection, Ascension, and Pentecost. Open books 
on the top, at either end, contain the Ten Command. 
ments (numerals only) and verses from the Johannine 
Gospel. The screen is frequently ornamented with 
ecclesiastical signs and symbols, such as the eye of God 
within a radiated triangle, symbolizing that God sees 
and knows all. Ornate lamps burning olive oil flicker 
before the icons with a dim, religious light. The iconas 
tasis screens off the sacred mysteries of the Eucharist, 
and has existed from ancient times, reminding us of the 
curtain of Solomon’s Temple, which separated the Holy 
of Holies from the rest of the building. It has no 
counterpart in the western church, unless one could 
consider the rood screen of so many Anglican and 
continental churches a variation. 


Behind the screen is the sanctuary, the Holy Bema, 
or Adyton, there the Holy Sacrifice is offered by the 
priest or bishop at the altar, in the center just behind 
the Holy Gate, through which it is visible when the door 
is open. To the left of the altar is the Prothesis, where 
the elaborate ritual preparation of the Elements takes 
place. The altar is covered with the Katasarkion, repre 
senting the white linen shroud in which the body of 
Christ was wrapped. Other altar hangings also signify 
the burial cloths, and unlike the frontals in Episcopal 
and Roman churches, which change with the seasons 
of the church year, are almost always white. The pres 
ent wooden altar will eventually be replaced with one 
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of marble, to harmonize with the pulpit, screen and 
bishop’s throne. Incorporated into the altar, in a special 
compartment, is the little silver box containing the relics, 
signifying that “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church.” On the altar table is the Holy Gifts 
Box, corresponding to the western tabernacles, in which 
the Sacrament is reserved for the communion of the 
sick; the Evangelion, containing the Gospels, with a 
highly ornamental cover of silver; the two eucharistic 
candlesticks, and a small cross for blessing the people 
at certain times during the srevice. Behind it is the 
life-size crucifix, brought out during the Passion on 
Holy Thursday and Good Friday, when the corpus 
is removed for burial. The corpus on all Greek 
crucifixes is not a statue, but a flat wooden cutout 
painting. Also in the sanctuary is the chalice made 
of gold or silver and often heavily encrusted with 
jewels, the paten and the long-handled silver spoon by 
which the co-mixed bread and wine is given to the com- 
municants; the Myrodochion, in which is kept the holy 
oils for unction and confir- 
mation, blessed by the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch; and the 
Euchologion, or missal. 

The apse behind the altar 
will be decorated, according 
to pattern, with the mural 
of the Theotokos Platytera, 
the serene Mother of God, 
seated on the throne as 
Queen of Heaven, holding 
her Divine Son. The archi- 
tectural plan calls for two 
side chapels, which will be 
dedicated to St. Demetrios 
and St. George. In the front 
of the church at present, but 
not yet permanently situ- 
ated, are the four huge icons 
brought from the old 
church, of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, St. Basil and St. John 
Chrysostum. The icon of 
the saint whose name day is 
being celebrated is always 
set up in front of the iconos- 
tasis and decorated with 
flowers. Present lighting fix- 
tures will be supplanted by 
the ornate Byzantine chan- 
deliers, which allegorically 


represent the stars of heaven. Wax candles were form- 
erly burned in these, but in modern churches they are 
electrified. 


The Vestments 


Sacerdotal vestments of the Eastern Church are 
equally as magnificent as the appointments and decora- 
tions. While there are some differences and additions, 
they are basically similar to Western Eucharistic vest- 
ments. The bishop wears the Sticharion, or tunic; the 
Epitrachelion, the yoke-like garment with circular open- 
ing for the head; the Epimanikia, which is a sort of 
cuff; the Saccos or dalmatic, which was the luxurious 
mantle of the emperors, who granted the patriarchs, 
and later all bishops, the right to wear it; the Omopho- 
rion, the silken vestment worn around the neck and 
shoulders and over the saccos, and the Zone, or belt. 
While varying in design, these correspond, significantly, 
to the alb, amice, stole, maniple, girdle and chasuble of 
the West. The bishops likewise wear the cope, pectoral 
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Celebration of the first Divine Liturgy in St. Sophia Cathedral February 20, 1955. The 


Very Rev. Aimilianos Laloussis, dean of the Cathedral and archimandrite, kneels at the altar 


behind the iconostasis. 
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cross, and carry the crozier or shepherd’s staff. Their 
mitres differ from the tall, tapered headgear of Angli- 
can bishops, and are shaped like the Byzantine crown, 
decorated with icons and set with precious stones, with 
a cross on top. They wear, in addition, the Egolpion, 
an image of Christ or the Virgin in a chain; the Epirip- 
tarion, a long black cloth over the headpiece and shoul- 
ders, and the Epigonation, a rhomboidal piece of stiff 
cloth embroidered with ecclesiastical symbols, suspended 
from the girdle and reaching to the knee, representing 
the sword sheath, the spiritual power with which the 
clergy must smite the enemies of the church. Archiman- 
drites are also entitled to these last two, and Fr. Lalous- 
sis, who bears this title, is so vested in the picture. 
Priests wear the tunic, the long yoke, the girdle, cuffs, 
and also the Phelonion, a cone-shaped cloak with open- 
ing for the head, such as the Apostles wore. Deacons 
are vested in tunic and cuffs, and, like Anglican deacons, 
wear the orarion, or stole crosswise. Noticeably pre- 
dominent in Greek vestments is the use of light blue, 
a liturgical color unfamiliar to the West. 


As in all Orthodox churches, the music of St. Sophia 
is Byzantine chant, sung by clergy and cantor, and the 
hymns and service music of the ancient Greek Church, 
converted to Western harmonization but sung in the 
original. Into it some of the odes and hymns from the 
Greek dramas such as “Antigone,” have been incorpo- 
rated, just as many of the hymns of our church derive 
from secular folk tunes. The recitative sung by priest 
and cantor is similar to the Gregorian chant or plain- 
song of the West, and has something of the same mystic 
quality. Theodore Papaloizos, a native of Cyprus, is 
cantor and director of the mixed choir of thirty voices. 
The music is contained in a series of service books: the 
Octoechos, Triodion and Menae, and the afore-men- 
tioned Pentecostarion. Some of our best loved hymns 
are translations or paraphrases from this last. “The Day 
of Resurrection” is the first ode of the Golden Canon 
of St. John of Damascus, sung as the people light their 
candles at the Easter liturgy; “Thou Hallowed Chosen 
Morn of Praise” is the eighth ode from the same Canon, 
and “Come Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain” is the first 
ode of the Canon for Matins on Low Sunday. The 
vesper hymn “The Day is Past and Over” and “Let All 
Mortal Flesh Keep Silence” (the Cherubikon, or Cheru- 
bic Hymn from the 5th century liturgy of St. James) 
are others of Greek origin which have been translated 
by J. M. Neale and set to well known tunes in our 
Hymnal. To hear them sung in Greek in the Orthodox 
liturgy and in English in our Episcopal churches gives 


a wonderful sense of continuity and kinship with the 
Early Church and the Orthodox. The Kyrie Eleison 
(Lord, have mercy) in our Communion Service is 4 
vestige of the Orthodox diaconal litany, and is often 
sung in Greek in our churches. 

To St. Basil, metropolitan of Caesarea in Cappadocia 
(d. 379) is attributed the first full liturgy of the Greek 
Church. This fourth century liturgy spread to Con. 
stantinople and was revised and shortened by St. John 
Chrysostom, and from there spread over the East and 
developed into the great Byzantine liturgy of the East. 
ern churches. It is used by them today throughout the 
church year, save for ten occasions, when it is supplanted 
by the lengthier form of St. Basil. One of the prayers 
from this liturgy is the familiar Prayer of St. Chrysos- 
tom in the Episcopal service. 

Archbishop Michael, speaking of the goal of the Ecu. 
menical Movement—the reunion of divided Christendom, 
on his visit to Washington last fall, concluded his words 
with this prayer: “Let us hope, pray and act, so that 
the words of our Lord and common Saviour, ‘That they 
may all be one,’ may be fulfilled.” Since a true under. 
standing of another denomination’s faith and practice 
can best be realized by witnessing and participating in 
their corporate worship, this article is concluded with a 
summary of the liturgy of the Greek Easter. 


The Easter Service 


Since the Eastern churches follow the Julian Calendar 
their Easter is usually later, save for every few years, 
when it coincides with ours, as was the case this year. 
In the ancient tradition, to which many churches of the 
Western Rite are returning, it begins at midnight on 
Easter Eve. As we entered the darkened church the 
cantor, high up in the loft, was chanting the plaintive 
Good Friday Lamentations. The mood of penitence 
and mourning gives way to one of mounting joy and 
anticipation as the priest begins the lections for Easter, 
and the Easter Gospel. Lighting the first paschal can- 
dle, he bids the people “Come forth and receive the light 
from the unfading Light.” From this the candles of the 
congregation are lit and the dark church gradually be- 
comes ablaze with light, the Easter hymns and odes of 
the priest terminate with the joyful salutation “Christos 
Anesti!” (Christ is Risen!) and the fervent response, 
sung by choir and congregation, “Alethos Anesti!” (He 
is Risen Indeed!) This is repeated nine times, in ever in- 
creasing jubilation. There follow the antiphons and 
litanies, with their swelling Kyries, then the Eisodikon, 
or Little Entrance, when the priest and deason come out 
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for the Epistle, Gospel and Alleluia, to the singing of 
the Troparion and Kontakion of the Day, and the Trisa- 
gion Hymn. More litanies and prayers follow, climaxed 
by the Great Entrance. This is seen in slightly differ- 
ent form in our offertory procession, where the elements 
are carried to the altar by laymen, who in the Early 
Church provided the bread and wine, along with the 
alms, the fruit of their labor. It is one of the most im- 
pressive parts of the Orthodox service. The procession 
enters to the singing of the Cherubikon. Preceded by 
crucifer, torchers, and acolytes in long cloth-of-gold cas- 
socks or tunics, two altar boys bear aloft the large 
bronze Hexapteryga, or processional fans, which are 
spheroidal icons of six-winged angels, followed by a lay- 
man carrying the icon of the Resurrection, wreathed in 
flowers. Then come the priest and deacon, in their gor- 
geous Byzantine vestments, bearing the holy gifts, the 
bread and wine. 

After the Kiss of Peace of the ancient church, and the 
creed, the liturgy proceeds in more or less familiar pat- 
tern, though most of it takes place behind the screen. 
The Anaphora, or great eucharistic prayer, Sursum 


Corda, Preface, and Sanctus follow the same sequence 
to the Institution, Anamnesis (memorial oblation), 
Epiclesis (invocation), and the Intercessions, Lord’s 
Prayer, Fraction and Communion. A Prayer of Thanks- 
giving in the place of our Gloria in Excelsis, and the 
Dismissal conclude the great drama of the Easter Mass. 


It has been proposed that St. Sophia be made the 
national shrine for Greek Orthodox in the United 
States. Whether or not this is realized, the finished 
cathedral will be a true “palace of God” and testament 
to Orthodoxy, and like Washington Cathedral, a witness 
for Christ in the Nation’s Capital. Their juxtaposition 
to each other is a happy and significant one, and it 
seems particularly fitting that Easter on Mount Saint 
Alban in this 50th Anniversary year should be ushered 
in by the “Christos Anesti” of the Orthodox down the 
hill and to the east. And that it should be answered 
and re-proclaimed at the tremendous service, televised to 
countless thousands from our Cathedral dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, who carried the Holy Wisdom 
of God to the Western World. 
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Taylor Made 


By Juia Russet, Morse 


HE title of this article is not merely a play on 
words, Beauvoir, the National Cathedral Elemen- 
tary School, is truly “Taylor Made.” 

In the fall of 1933, Miss Mabel B. Turner, head of 
the National Cathedral School for Girls, decided to 
open an elementary school on the Beauvoir property. 
The Middle School had recently begun to use the prop- 
erty and Miss Turner saw the possibilities for its use 
as an elementary branch which would feed into the 
Girls’ School and St. Albans, both of which then began 
with the fifth grade. 

One of the teachers whom Miss Turner chose to help 
her in this enterprise was Elizabeth Glascock Taylor. 
Mrs. Taylor was no stranger to the Cathedral close. 
Upon her graduation from Wellesley she had taught 
mathematics in the Upper School where her enthusiasm 
for her subjects had opened new vistas for many of her 
pupils. Her interest in education expanded after her 
marriage, as her children came to school age. She there- 
for responded readily to Miss Turner’s suggestion that 
she teach a combined third and fourth grade in the new 
school. 

Those of us who can look back upon that first year 
of Beauvoir wonder how we ever survived. To all the 
usual hazards of such an enterprise was added the dif_i- 
culty of combining in one building the activities of boys 
and girls from kindergarten through fourth grade with 
those of the Middle School girls. In addition, 1933 was 
one of the depression years when school finances were 
precarious and salaries microscopic. 

But we did survive. It soon became necessary to sepa- 
rate the third and fourth grades and Mrs. Taylor em- 
barked upon six years of teaching fourth grade. The pu- 
pils who had her in that grade have never forgotten those 
years. Two of them, at least, measured every teacher 
they had thereafter by whether or not she taught as Mrs. 
Taylor did. One young serviceman considered that the 
high point of his foreign service came when his de- 
stroyer approached Greece and he saw the Acropolis 


“standing there just the way Mrs. Taylor told us in 
fourth grade.” When one of her students was asked to de. 
scribe what made her teaching so successful, he said, “She 
was so enthusiastic about it herself and she made you 
feel that she had so many interesting things to tell you 
that you would miss something if you wasted a minute,” 

Another former student wrote a high school essay on 
Mrs. Taylor as “My Most Unforgettable Character.” 
She mentioned the success Mrs. Taylor had with “bad 
boys whom the other teachers had long since given up 
in despair.” Allowing for a slight exaggeration on the 
author’s part to heighten literary effect, there is no ques 
tion that Mrs. Taylor was successful with “bad boys.” 
Her ability to establish rapport with them and to make 
them feel they had a friend at court was marked. Yet 
she never spared them an “agonizing reappraisal” of 
their faults and she never allowed them to evade an 
issue. Each one of them left her with a clear idea of his 
shortcomings and a definite course of action by which 
he might overcome them. Their concept of where they 
stood with her is indicated by the remark of a boy who 
said to his teacher, “I’ll tell Mrs. Taylor on you” and 
by his swift retreat when the teacher responded, “And 
there are several things I should like to tell her about 
you. Shall we go together?” 


Appointed Principal 


In 1939 Beauvoir was established as a separate school, 
no longer under the aegis of the National Cathedral 
School. The fourth grade moved to the other schools 
and the nursery school took over its present quarters. 
Mrs. Taylor was made principal and told to make what 
she could of the school. How well she succeeded is 
known to everyone from Bishop Dun to the parents of 
the youngest nursery school child. 

She has handled the school finances in a manner which 
has earned her the respect of the Cathedral Chapter 
and of the Governing Board. Her carefully planned 
and skillfully administered budgets have kept the school 
on an even keel and permitted a steady increase in 
faculty salaries. 


The physical plant has been improved and enlarged. 
Old friends who visit Beauvoir are delighted to find the 
porte cochere room, the second dining room, the en- 
larged kindergarten quarters, the new workshop, the 
auditorium so fittingly called Taylor Hall, the swim- 
ming pool, and the latest acquisition, the beautifully 
equipped science room and the little library. Future 
visitors will see an addition to the nursery school which 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Glascock Taylor, principal of Beauvoir, meets 
with a group of pupils in the Children’s Chapel of the Cathe- 


dral to discuss some of their Christmas season art work. 


we hope will be named for Ruth Miller Green, for many 
years a devoted secretary to Mrs. Taylor. 


With the building of the swimming pool, the Beauvoir 
Summer Camp has become an important feature of the 
years’s program. From a small group of kindergarteners 
who came during mornings in June, the camp has grown 
to an eight week morning program for the Nursery 
School and a full day camp for older boys and girls. 
Last summer several hundred children enjoyed the 
pool, the playground, and the dramatic performances 
which are presented every Friday. 


The winter enrollment has increased steadily under 
Mrs. Taylor’s administration. This is certainly due in 
part to the feeling reflected in a visiting parent’s re- 
mark, “They learn so much here.” Mrs. Taylor never 
forgets for a minute that a school is a place where chil- 
dren learn. It must be learning appropriate to the 
child’s age; it must be varied; it must be suitably pre- 
sented, but it must be mastered if the child is to know 
the satisfaction of work well done which Mrs. Taylor 
feels is important to every person. 


Two projects started by Mrs. Taylor have attracted 
wide attention. One is the effort to develop in young 
children an attitude of world-mindedness which we hope 
will contribute to peace in the world. This has been 


carried on for several years by the teachers using every 
opportunity to point up the likenesses of people and 
the universality of the needs. The children look forward 
every year to the beautifully decorated birthday cakes 
which Mrs. Taylor provides on United Nations Day. 


The other project is a newer one, that of teaching 
physical science to young children with a view to arous- 
ing an interest which may be carried further later on 
and which may help to furnish some of our badly 
needed scientists. Letters were received from many parts 
of the country when a magazine article on this subject 
was recently published. 


The members of Mrs. Taylor’s staff are aware of her 
high standards and of the obligation to meet them. 
They are equally aware of their freedom to choose the 
methods and materials by which they do so. They know 
that they have been appointed because Mrs. Taylor 
considered them competent to carrry out her objectives 
for the school and that they will be left alone to do 
so. This policy accounts in large measure for the en- 
thusiasm and loyalty on the part of the teachers, their 
reluctance to leave Beauvoir and the delight with which 
some of them return even after several years absence, 
and the high level of professional feeling among the 
members of the staff. 


Mrs. Taylor’s administrative duties have necessarily 
withdrawn her from close daily contact with the chil- 
dren but there is not one of whom she is unaware. In- 
deed there is not a child, teacher, or member of the staff 
at Beauvoir who is not a person of importance and 
concern to her. Her sympathy and readiness to help 
with everyone’s problems are seemingly inexhaustible. 
No one doubts that he will receive a fair hearing or 
that he will be supported unstintingly. Her warmth and 
her sense of humor provide a delightful atmosphere. 


Parents respond to her interest in each child and to 
the expert knowledge which governs her decisions. More 
than one parent who has come to protest has left say- 
ing, “You know more about him than I do. I shall 
accept whatever you decide.” Parents can feel sure of 
a sympathetic hearing. They can also be sure that all 
the human values as well as the professional ones will 
be included in any decision which affects their children. 


Those of us who work with Mrs. Taylor know how 
difficult it is to put such a dynamic, vital personality on 
paper. This is best shown by the eager students who 
have gone on to other schools and by the energetic, 
purposeful life which goes on daily at Beauvoir. 





Cathedral Association Holds 
Meetings With Needlepointers 


The annual meeting of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation, held this year in conjunction with a meeting 
of women who have worked needlepoint for cushions, 
kneelers, and other furnishings to beautify the Cathe- 
dral, opened on Wednesday morning with a service of 
Holy Communion in the great choir and a service 
dedicating the needlepoint subsequently placed in the 
Cathedral’s chapels. 

Dean Sayre, assisted by Canon Luther Miller, con- 
ducted the service and placed cushions brought to him 
by members of the Needlepoint Committee on the high 
altar for dedication, saying: “O Glorious God, whose 
perfect beauty the wonderful design of all thy works 
proclaim; Bless, we beseech thee, these cushions and 
kneelers, which we devotedly offer unto thee, that they 
may beautify the place of thy sanctuary and show forth 
thy glory .. .” 

Members of the committee, including Mrs. Harold 
E. Talbott, honorary chairman; and Mrs. George A. 
Garrett, chairman; carried the articles to the sanctuary. 
After the communion service groups of women took all 
of the kneelers and cushions to their assigned places in 
the chapels, pausing in each to offer a special prayer, 
as follows: 

“© Eternal God, who through all the ages hast 
been graciously pleased to receive the gifts of 
those who willingly dedicate their time, their 
patient skill, and their substance, we are bold to 
offer this needlepoint, the labor of many faithful 
hands. May this work, being separated from all 
unhallowed, ordinary, and common purposes, be 
consecrated to thy glory and the blessing of thy 
Church. And we pray that 

Chapel may be adorned thereby, that those who 
come here may be uplifted, and that to us, thy 
laborers, may be granted a pure intention, patient 
faith, sufficient success upon earth, and the bliss 
of serving thee in heaven. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


Trustee Meeting 


The annual meeting of the board of trustees was 
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opened with prayer by Dean Sayre in the Cathedral 
Library on Wednesday afternoon. Following roll call 
by the executive secretary, the report of the nominating 
committee was presented by Mrs. Montgomery Blair, 
acting for the chairman, Miss Anne Carter Greene, who 
could not be present. Upon motion, one ballot was cast 
to elect Mrs. Irving Warner of Wilmington second 
vice president, and Mrs. J. Blaise de Sibour of Wash- 
ington secretary. Named to the board for three year 
terms were Mrs. William S. Allen of Providence, Mrs. 
James Barnes of Washington, Mrs. Harold E. Talbott 
of New York City, and Mrs. Alexander Wiener of 
Grosse Pointe. 

The executive secretary presented the names of re- 
gional chairmen to be reappointed. Some discussion fol- 
lowed as to the best method of selecting and appointing 
new chairmen in this capacity and it was agreed that the 
recommendation of the outgoing chairman, or someone 
well known to the board members should be augmented 
by recommendations from the candidate’s bishop and 
rector. 

Dean Sayre reported on the major changes incor- 
porated in the revision of the by-laws as recommended 
by the executive committee, noting that they called for 
the president to be a working official, the election of 
board members by the board, the elimination of required 
area and parish organization with authority for deter- 
mining the amount of organization necessary or bene- 
ficial left to the discretion of the regional chairman, 
and greater flexibility in the calling and conduct of the 
annual meeting. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted to discus- 
sion of plans for future annual meetings and decision 
to hold the 1958 gathering around the end of April, 
first of May. 


Dinner at Sulgrave Club 


Nearly 150 women, N.C.A. members and needle- 
pointers, enjoyed a delicious dinner and warm fellow- 
ship at the Sulgrave Club on Wednesday evening. The 
only men present were the Dean and Mr. Finley, as- 
sociation president. Dean Sayre introduced the co- 
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hostesses, Mrs. William Ritchie and Mrs. Arthur 
Fowler, and also Mrs. E. R. Finkenstaedt, Washington 
Committee chairman, who in turn, presented the speaker 
of the evening, Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel. 

Mrs. Wedel promptly identified herself as one of the 
oldest living inhabitants of Mr. St. Alban, one who has 
seen the Cathedral grow in stature and service through 


twenty years of close association. During these years, 
she said, there has necessarily been a great deal of em- 
phasis on building, “which is natural and important 


and must continue,” but whether actual construction 
goes on or not, the Cathedral’s effect on people is a 
constant. “Always,” she said, “the Cathedral is a symbol 
in a city of symbols, always it is a way of attracting 
people to the church so that the church can minister 
to them or ‘convert’ them.” 

Mrs. Wedel continued by noting that it seems to her 
the most persistent theme of today is, in almost every 
walk of life, human relations—in business, in govern- 
ment, in technology, in education, somehow everyone is 


Dunlop Photo 


The needlepoint rug, worked for the high altar of the Cathedral by a group of twenty-three women from Pittsburgh, 


headed by Mrs. John Walton, Jr., was dedicated, together with nearly 400 other pieces of needlepoint, at a service con- 
ducted by Dean Sayre on May 8. Shown admiring the workmanship of the small Gospel rug, which corresponds in posi- 
tion to the Epistle rug on the right in the picture, are the designers of all three rugs, the Misses Tebbetts of Kent, Con- 
necticut. From left to right are the Misses Ruth, Marian, Elizabeth, and Mary. 

The rug is 21 feet long by 80 inches wide and the side rugs are 45 by 65 inches. The large rug has a deep cream 
background with borders of dark green to match the green marble in the floor. There is a great deal of blue and red which 
gives the effect of sun coming through a stained glass window. The design is similar to that of an old Oriental rug ex- 
cept that in the corners there are Jerusalem crosses of the same design as the bronze cross set in the Jerusalem stone altar. 

The cushions at the high altar have center symbols of the dove, the lamb, the book, and the flame, on blue back- 
grounds, with border designs of the lily, rose, grape, and oak. 
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becoming concerned with the human factor. “What,” 
the speaker asked, “can the Cathedral contribute to- 
wards the solution of this problem during the next fifty 
years—what can it do to make our human life the more 
abundant life?” 

“First, the Cathedral can be a center where the 
dividedness of people, (which seems to increase in spite 
of our developments in transportation and communica- 
tion) can be wiped out—in worship together, in play, 
in interracial activities, in ecumenical activities, a field 
where, as Bishop Dun once said, ‘we hold the Cathedral 
in trust for the day when we will all be one.” 

“Second, we must make increasingly imaginative use 
of our resources to meet the deep needs of people. In 
some ways people today seem to have more problems, 
needs deeper than food and shelter. We can see this in 
the search for religion, as reflected in the growth of 
congregations, even in our ‘best-seller’ lists. There is a 
need for counseling, a hunger for religious help. The 
Cathedral can help meet this need, attracting lay people 
who seek religious instruction, through classes, the 
bookstore, conferences such as our Fiftieth Anniversary 
Conferences, and exhibits. And people have a need to 
give of themselves, even as we have seen done in the 
needlepoint program. And here you can help the Cathe- 
dral by suggesting what other creative things might be 
done. 

“And third, the Cathedral can give that sense of 
perspective which so many people lack today. So many 
things push in on us. By giving a real place to God in 
our lives we find the true perspective. The Cathedral 
reminds us, and all throughout the city and nation who 
see it on its high hill, that above all is God. He comes 
first. His will must be done. Seeing this means that 
the other things fall into place. As we find this truth, 
we can help others to find it. 

“Carved high on the apse of the Cathedral are the 
words, “The Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth.’ To keep 
these words above the city is something to which you 
and I might well dedicate all of our lives.” 


Business Sessions 


Cathedral Association delegates convened in the li- 
brary on Thursday morning to act on recommendations 
submitted by the board of trustees. The changes in the 
by-laws were approved, with the request that the provi- 
sion that the annual meeting be provisional be stricken. 
Benjamin W. Thoron, Cathedral treasurer, and treas- 
urer of the Association, gave a verbal picture of the 
Cathedral’s financial life, emphasizing the need for rais- 


Dunlop Photo 
The Cathedral towers above the beautiful hillside garden 
known to thousands as the Bishop’s Garden. Set into the 
wall and dedicated on May 8, is this tablet memorializing the 
woman who first planned this lovely spot. The tablet reads 


This tablet is placed in these walls 
by All Hallows Guild 


in grateful memory of 


FLORENCE BROWN BRATENAHL 


whose vision, zeal, and artistry, brought into being the Bishop's 
Garden in the year 1925, 


ing building funds. 

Mr. Finley suggested that as 1958 will be the twenty-! 
fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the National | 
Cathedral Association, it might well be marked by 
special efforts to expand the educational program and 
the membership. 

Following intercessions and lunch at the College of 
Preachers, and nearby Westchester Hotel, the general 
business meeting convened in Whitby Hall, where Miss 
Lee, headmistress of the Girls’ School, welcomed guests 
and invited them to visit Procter Hall after the session 

Mr. Finley, presiding, called upon Mrs. George Gar- 
rett, chairman of the Needlepoint Committee, for her 
report. In her excellent presentation of the project, Mrs. 
Garrett traced its history, told of the hours of organize 
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tional and executive work which had brought to the 
Cathedral the magnificent offering of these gifts for its 
beautification. (Copies of this report may be obtained 
from the Cathedral Office by writing the executive secre- 
tary of N.C.A.) 


Mrs. Keegan then presented the membership report, 
although it was still incomplete as several regions have 
not yet completed their drives. Reports of their year’s 
work were then called for from the regional chairmen 
present. Many of these (copies are available from Mrs. 
Keegan’s office) were highlighted by the presentation 
of funds raised in the regions. Eastern Massachusetts 
won applause for the $5,000 gift made as a result of a 
region-wide appeal for Cathedral 50th birthday gifts. 


Another outstanding report was made by Western 
Massachusetts which presented slightly more than $1,000 
as a gift honoring Mrs. Shaun Kelly, former chairman 
of that region and vice president of the Association. 


Mrs. Melville of Eastern New York appealed for 
prompter notification of new members moving into a 
region, so that these persons could be included in the 
regional programs and activities. Mrs. Moore of South 
Carolina reported that she has already completed ar- 
tangements for placing the 50th Anniversary Cathedral 
gift offering envelopes in her parish church on Septem- 
ber 29th. 


In an informal resume of the Cathedral’s year Dean 
Sayre described some of the many additions which have 
been made to the Cathedral fabric and the special gifts 
which have helped to adorn it. He mentioned partic- 
ularly the marble flooring under the south gallery, giv- 
en as a memorial to Mrs. Arthur McGraw, late chair- 
man for N.C.A. in Michigan, whose years of service to 
the Cathedral were recognized at the time of her death 
by gifts of money from many friends who wanted her 
honored in the Cathedral she had loved so long. Dean 
Sayre urged his listeners to visit this section of the 
Cathedral; to see the altar being placed in the War 
Memorial Chapel by Mr. and Mrs. Shaun Kelly; to 
look for the carving memorializing the Cathedral stone 
carver, Joseph Ratti, the tablet for John R. Mott and 
the one for Cordell Hull, the Sweitzer carving and 
stained glass in the Mabel Boardman Bay, and the work 
going on as the Warren Bay nears completion. 


In the late afternoon Mrs. Garrett entertained all the 
delegates and guests at tea in the terrace-patio of her 
lovely home, providing a beautiful and restful setting 
for the many informal discussions which concluded the 
1957 meeting. 


N.C.A. Is Inspiration 
To [ts Loyal Leaders 


As the Cathedral has grown, so too have many Cathe- 
dral-inspired and related organizations and activities. First 
of these, in point of time and significance, is the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association, a nationwide group of 
friends of the Cathedral who are pledged to support 
its work through educating others to an appreciation 
of the Cathedral’s place in the life of the nation, and 
through enrolling these friends as members whose an- 
nual payments contribute very significantly to the 
maintenance of the Cathedral fabric and service. 


The association was founded in 1898, only five years 
after the foundation received its charter from Congress, 
by the Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee who invited 
friends in several cities to unite in an effort to raise 
funds for paying off the heavy mortgage on the 
Cathedral grounds. 


Although the land was freed from debt shortly after 
the formation of these first few groups, other needs 
soon presented themselves and throughout the years a 
corps of devoted N. C. A. leaders has brought new 
friends and funds to Mt. St. Alban. In 1933 the as- 
sociation was incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and at about this time undertook 
one of the most significant programs of its history, the 
raising of funds for the erection of the Women’s 
Porch, the beautiful north transept entrance. 


To do this a special committee of women was formed 
and appeals were made primarily to women in every 
diocese in the land. Despite the extra difficulties im- 
posed by the depression years, the money for the porch 
was raised and a most valuable by-product of the im- 
mense effort involved has been the continuing devotion 
of the many women who took part. Through the in- 
fluence of these women, hundreds more have been 
brought into active participation in the work of the 
Cathedral Association. Today forty-two dioceses in 
thirty states have diocesan or regional chairmen, and 
many more have some organized N. C. A. workers in 
parishes and cities. 

What the Cathedral Association has meant to the 
Cathedral is told daily as the support of these friends, 
who actually constitute the Cathedral’s “parish family,” 
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makes possible much of the continuing service it 
renders. 

To learn what the N.C.A. has meant to its members, 
particularly its leaders, we asked Mrs. Allan Forbes of 
Boston. Mrs. Forbes’ association with Washington 
Cathedral began in 1933 when she served first as a 
member of the Women’s Committee, and later as na- 
tional chairman. Since that time she has been one of 
the most loyal and devoted workers, has been a member 
of the N. C. A. board of trustees, and is presently an 
honorary member. She writes: 

“How can I tell you what Washington Cathedral 
and the National Cathedral Association have meant to 
us all, who have worked for it and love it? 

“They would say, I imagine, as I humbly add, that 
it has blessed them over the years, that it has given to 
them in times of strain something they could have 
received in no other way—'the Peace of God’—which 
we know ‘passeth understanding.’ 


“How many pilgrims coming to the Bishops Garden 
for refreshment of body and soul receive it tenfold in 
that peaceful spot? 


“And the joy one derives from seeing year by year 
our Cathedral rise! It is the most surprising and re- 
warding sight to watch it grow, as it does, by the work 
of the hands, the hearts, and lastly, by the prayers of 
thousands of friends of Washington Cathedral. 


“It is an inspiration to us all, no matter how small 
our part has been in this glorious venture. I think we 
would all readily admit that it has meant more to us 
in our lives than we can adequately express—a spiritual 
experience for which we are profoundly grateful.” 
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We Supply The CATHEDRAL CHAIRS 
Write for Prices 


Virginia School Equipment Company, Inc. 
104 South Foushee Street _ Richmond, Virginia 





MEMORIAL 
AND 
THANKSGIVING 
CHAIRS 


Washington Cathedral 


needs many new chairs. 
The chair selected and 


pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use. 


Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately. 


A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral’s Book of Re- 
membrance. 


| would like to place new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 


I can 


ADDRESS 


Attach brass plate as follows: 


PRESENTED BY 


IN MEMORY OF 


IN HONOR OF 


Make checks payable 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 





Christian, Scholar, and bentleman 


By RoLLiIN JONATHAN FAIRBANKS 


HROUGHOUT our Church today there are 

more than a thousand clergymen who are better 

for having known, lived with, and learned from a 
remarkable Christian, scholar, and gentleman. His vig- 
orous mind, his dedication to the Christian cause, and 
his sparkling humor have enriched the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church. Avid reader, adventuresome teach- 
er, and raconteur extraordinary, this devoted churchman 
is perhaps the best known member of our priesthood, 
with the possible exception of the Presiding Bishop. 

Born in Halstead, Kansas, 65 years ago of devout 
German parentage, the son of a dedicated Mennonite 
clergyman and educator who was then president of 
Bethel College, Theodore Otto Wedel was destined to 
become himself a Christian teacher. After preparation 
at Bethel Academy he enrolled in Oberlin College where 
he gave himself to his studies with an enthusiasm which 
characterizes him even to this day. Following his grad- 
uation from Oberlin in 1914, he embarked upon gradu- 
ate studies at Harvard where he received his Master’s 
degree a year later. After some indecision he elected 
to major in English, so entered upon his doctoral studies 
at Yale and was awarded his Ph.D. degree in 1918. 

Our country was then deeply committed to World 
War I so it was inevitable that a teaching career was 
postponed in favor of military service. Dr. Wedel en- 
listed in the Coast Artillery of the United States Army 
in 1918 and served as a commissioned officer until the 
end of hostilities. With his formal studies now behind 
him, he accepted a short-term appointment as Instruc- 
tor in English at the University of Texas, returning to 
Yale in the fall of 1919 in a similar capacity. A year 
later (1920) he was called to Carleton College as pro- 
fessor of English and continued in that position for ten 
years, 

To trace only the professional preparation and career 
is to ignore the whole man, so let us turn back to that 
momentous year of 1917 when the Western World was 
being caught up in a gigantic struggle. It was then that 
Elizabeth Ewert was persuaded to become Mrs. Wedel, 
and after a few years they were privileged to become 
the parents of a son and later a daughter. The joy and 
nourishment of family life, as well as the excitement 
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and satisfaction of challenging and training young, 
growing, inquisitive minds, eventually became overshad- 
owed by the terminal illness of Mrs. Wedel. The sad 
vigil which followed lasted for only about a year but 
it was marked by tragic, irreducible suffering. With 
his two, troubled, bewildered children, Dr. Wedel sought 
to maintain the family relationship in the face of one 
of the greatest blows that a home too often must en- 
dure. 

It was while studying at Harvard that Dr. Wedel first 
became seriously interested in the Episcopal Church, 
and during his years of teaching at Carleton he became 
increasingly active in the Church, serving often as a lay 
reader. Finally Bishop McElwain urged him to seek 
Holy Orders. Without any special preparation he 
passed the canonical examinations for the diaconate with 
flying colors and was ordained deacon in 1929. He still 
did not feel adequately prepared for the Christian min- 
istry, so the following year while on a sabbatical leave 
he went to Marburg University in Germany, to study 
theology, and was ordained to the priesthood in 1931, 
following his return. 

In the meanwhile Dr. Wedel had become increasingly 
interested in the biographical approach to knowledge so 
was permitted to establish a Department of Biography 
at Carleton and was appointed professor of biography 
in 1930. Two years later Mrs. Wedel died, and the 
subsequent adjustments began to raise the question as to 
whether a new life should be forged out of what re- 
mained. Among the many assets that he possessed was 
a first-hand experience with undergraduate life as he 
had come to know it at Carleton. This, he finally de- 
cided, could be offered to the Church at large, so in 
1934 he left behind him fourteen years of fruitful col- 
lege teaching and with his two children moved to New 
York where he became the Secretary for College Work. 
In this capacity he began to roam across the country, 
from campus to campus, challenging young and eager 
minds with the intellectual soundness of Christian theol- 
ogy and living. 

It was while serving in this capacity that Dr. Wedel 
first became acquainted with Cynthia Clark who had 
also come from the midwest to join the Department of 
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Christian Education which was then under the direction 
of the late Rev. Daniel Arthur McGregor. Working 
with young people she soon became caught up with the 
opportunity of communicating the Christian faith mean- 
ingfully to youthful minds. It became increasingly ob- 
vious that these two educators had an amazing number 
of common interests, so it was not surprising to their 
friends when they were married in 1939. The subse- 
quent rise of Cynthia Wedel as one of the foremost 
women leaders in American Protestantism is another 
fascinating story which this writer must reluctantly fore- 
go telling at this time. 


To the Cathedral 


The scene now shifts to the nation’s capital. Asso- 
ciated with the Washington Cathedral is the College of 
Preachers—perhaps the most fruitful post-graduate 
training center in the whole Anglican Communion, not 
ignoring St. Augustine’s College in England. Here, 
from all over the country, clergymen are brought for a 
week at a time to receive additional intellectual, devo- 
tional and pastoral training for their ministry. Sermons 
are preached and criticized, reading assignments are 
made, lectures are provided by outstanding theologians, 
and pastoral insights are shared. It was to this clerical 
cross-road and fountain of wisdom that Dr. Wedel was 
called in 1939 to become director of studies and a canon 
on the Cathedral staff. The present Bishop of Mary- 
land, the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, D.D., was then 
warden of the college as well as dean of the Cathedral. 
After Dean Powell was elevated to the episcopate, Canon 
Wedel was asked to assume the duties of warden, which 
he did in 1943. Nine years later he was also elected 
President of the House of Deputies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, a position of considerable importance 
and responsibility which he continues to serve with great 
skill and dignity. 

It was natural that academic honors would come to 
one who has given so indefatigably to the cause of edu- 
cation. Besides election to Phi Beta Kappa three honor- 
ary degrees have been bestowed, an S.T.D. by Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary in 1940, a D.D. 
by Brown University in 1953 and another D.D. by 
Trinity College in 1956. Likewise it is to be expected 
that one so gifted and dedicated should also make his 
contribution to contemporary literature. Besides editing 
a volume on Addison’s Essays Dr. Wedel has written 
several books as well as an important commentary en- 
titled “Exposition of Ephesians” for the Interpreter’s 


Bible. The books are: The Coming Great Church, The 


& 


The Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel. 


Christianity of Main Street, and The Pulpit Rediscovers 
Theology. 

Throughout his ministry Canon Wedel has been deep- 
ly conscious of the divisiveness of denominationalism, 
although at the same time fully aware of valuable con 
tributions which our particular communion has to offer 
Christendom. Therefore it was natural and fitting that 
he should be drawn into the work of the study depatt- 
ment of the World Council of Churches, serving for the 
past five years as chairman of the Working Committee 
on Evangelism. During the winter of 1954 he taught 
at the Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, Switzerland, 
delivering a series of lectures on the subject “Commu 
nicating the Gospel.” 

While the history of the Christian Church is to 4 


large degree the story of Christian scholarship as well, 
considerable misunderstanding has accumulated regaté: 
ing the person who can rightfully be called a scholar. 
A. Whitney Griswold, president of Yale, in a sharp and 
penetrating article entitled, “Better Men and Better 
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Mousetraps,”’ warns against the unreliable use of the 
word “scholar.” He points out the danger of our think- 
ing of the scholar as The Intellectual, “a being apart 
from his fellow men, a snob, a mystic, the ineffable, and 
to ordinary mortals unattainable, case.” He then goes 
on to say that “The scholar is not The Intellectual. He 
is Man Thinking. Man Thinking is not the member 
of a race apart. He is the citizen performing the func- 
tion appointed for all citizens in a civilized state. He is 
Everyman purposefully apprehending the meaning of 
things. Granted that there are degrees of competence 
in this art, as there are in all arts, and that its practice 
is, like all arts, primarily an individual affair, it is in no 
sense snobbish or anti-social.” 


Scholar and Teacher 


It is such a concept of scholarship that marks the 
rich contribution which this “teacher of men” is making 
to the whole life of the Church. And it is not only Man 
Thinking but actually Man Thinking about more than 
one thing or even one field. Dr. Wedel’s alert and in- 
quisitive mind will not permit him, even if he were so 
inclined (which he is not), to confine his interest and 
invest his time in only a fragment. He is always con- 
scious of the futility and the artificiality of attempting 
to isolate or insulate truth from life. This does not 
prevent nor discourage, however, careful and accurate 
tational study of the various aspects of Christian revela- 
tion. As he so often quotes Paul Tillich, “To distin- 
guish is not to separate.” So it is that Dr. Wedel truly 
tepresents the Christian scholar and his vocatio which in 
the traditional sense combines “both divine calling and 
professional occupation” —-to borrow a phrase from Pro- 
fessor Harbison’s recent valuable book.” As Warden 
(and hence director of studies) at a most remarkable 
institution of post-graduate learning this beloved teach- 
et’s ministry is devoted to “serving God by advancing 
knowledge.” 

Therefore probably parallel to his scholarship perhaps 
the greatest contribution this able Canon makes to the 
Church today is his remarkable art of teaching. For 
not only does he impart facts and stimulate thought, 
but he is always indirectly showing others how to teach. 
His methods vary with the subject material, the needs 
of his students, and even the situation itself. As a lec- 
turer he is dramatic, in the better sense of the word. 


His natural use of inflection, tone quality, facial ex- 
Pression and vocabulary assure him of close attention. 
Often he adopts the Socratic method and throws out 


'The Saturday Review, November 10, 1956. 
“The Christian Scholar in the Age of the Reformation. 


searching and exceptionally well-phrased questions. To 
use a favorite baseball analogy of the late Dean Wil- 
lard L. Sperry, he “bats out flies for the boys” and then 
grins with pleasure as they scramble to make the catch. 
His knowledge of group dynamics enables him to util- 
ize small discussion groups to their full potential, and 
thereby creates complete participation. Despite his own 
exceptional intellectual superiority and mental alacrity, 
he never becomes impatient with the simpler minds. 
When a response or a report is vague, obscure, or care- 
lessly drafted, he asks the kind of penetrating questions 
that result in a clarification of ambiguities. There is 
always a thrust to his querries, that challenges rather 
than hurts, that awakens rather than wounds. 

Then there are those who have had the special honor 
and privilege of studying at the college for an extended 
period of six weeks. These are the one-time fellows, 
numbering now more than 150. They apparently are 
chosen because of their potential development as well 
as actual abilities, and while they are in residence (there 
are never more than three fellows at one time), each 
selects a> special topic for concentrated and directed 
study involving research and preparation. Some of these 
studies have subsequently been published, such as 
Charles H. Douglas’ ] Take Thee, one of the best, brief 
presentations of marriage within the framework of pas- 
toral theology. These fellows become so-to-speak the 
adopted sons of the Warden, and many have gone on to 
positions of leadership and importance within our 
Church, including the House of Bishops. Their corre- 
spondence and occasional visits to the college attest to 
their undiminished gratitude for and continuing appre- 
ciation of those treasured six weeks of study at the feet 
of a great Christian, scholar, and gentleman. 

And this brings us to the final point I would make 
in this article. Any tribute would be incomplete without 
some reference to Dr. Wedel’s stature as a gentleman. 
With the casting off of inhibitions today in our new- 
found and still-abused personal, emotional freedom 
there has also been the loss or abandonment of manners 
and the respect which undergirds them. One cannot, 
however, be a guest at the college without feeling and 
responding to the gracious hospitality which is provided 
there. This begins with and is best exemplified by the 
Warden himself who is ever conscious of the privilege 
and opportunity that belongs to the host. 

Much has of necessity been left unsaid. The purpose 
of this article has been only to share rather than fully 
describe the creative ministry of a worthy servant of 
God. May his tribe increase! 





Katherine Lee of N.C. 5. 


By ExizaBetH Fry 


S Washington Cathedral celebrates its 50th Anni- 
A versary this year, the National Cathedral School 
for Girls, oldest institution on the close, is seven 
years along in its second half-century. These seven years 
represent a period of significant growth and develop- 
ment which coincides with the regime of its present head, 
Katherine Lee. When she came to Washington in 1950 
from California, Miss Lee brought with her the western 
vigor and expansiveness of that state and of her native 
Texas. Attracted by the school’s atmosphere and aware 
of the plans for its future, growing out of its recent 50th 
anniversary, she was quick to sense the possibilities 
that lay ahead and to set about putting them in tan- 
gible form. 

To those who have worked with her in these years, her 
most striking quality is vision, but a vision so concrete 
in its perception that its materialization is as good as 
assured. To Miss Lee, blueprints are not plans for the 
future, but pictures of something so nearly in existence 
that one can take it for granted and go on to the next 
plan. 

The prime example of this ability to see and to carry 
out is the beautiful new building, Procter Hall. To the 
school as a whole it has been in existence for less than 
a year and a half, and we still feel wonder and pride 
in its newness. For Miss Lee, however, from the day 
she sat down with a committee to work out the form 
of the building, it already existed, even—as one of the 
girls said recently—to the location of the last pencil- 
sharpener. 

Her faculty of seeing a vivid mental picture is ap- 
parent in all phases of Katherine Lee’s activities. Plan- 
ning a garden, setting up an English curriculum, sug- 
gesting decorations for a school dance—all these things 
come to sudden and detailed life in her mind as she 
talks of them. Equally striking is her ability to commu- 
nicate her vision to others and to make them believe 
with her in the feasibility—indeed, the inevitability—of 
success. After some initial skepticism, all who know 
her, and especially the faculty, are now so convinced 


of her clairvoyance that they are only a step behind her 
in seeing “Founders Hall,” the second academic build. 
ing that is to be added to Procter Hall, and which is 
still in the pre-blueprint stage, as an imminent solution 
to present problems of space and distance. 

Miss Lee’s first acquaintance with the Cathedral 
School was at the age of 13, when her mother brought 
her as a prospective student. The fact that it had no 
room for her brought relief to the young Katherine, who 
did not want to go to school so far out in the country! 
She completed her education elsewhere, and then te 
turned to her home in San Antonio, planning to go into 
newspaper work. A “temporary” teaching position that 
she took while waiting for an opening began a career in 
teaching and in school administration that took her to 
New York and to California as well as to Texas. She 
returned to Washington in 1950, when the Cathedral 
School finally had room for her, and she found it was 
no longer too far out in the country! 


A Complex Assignment 


To be head of a school in as complex a community as 
the Cathedral Close requires many special kinds of 
talents, and in this respect Katharine Lee is admirably 
suited to her position. One of her most notable charac- 
teristics is her ability to understand and to share in all 
facets of the school’s life. Such time-consuming admin- 
istrative areas as the budget, housekeeping, and main- 
tenance show her capacity to act effectively and to keep 
a multiplicity of details in mind while leaving their execu- 
tion to those responsible. Her organization of the Pat- 
ents Committee has developed a close and helpful asso- 
ciation between the parents and the school. Faculty 
and staff meetings of all types provide opportunities for 
shared thinking and the joint working out of common 
problems and projects. 

Beyond the Cathedral Close she is active in many 
associations, from the College Entrance Examination 
Board to the National Council of Independent Schools, 
which keep her and the school in touch with educational 
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developments of the day. She not only goes herself to 
a variety of conferences, but with her support and en- 
couragement members of the faculty attend professional 
meetings and return to share with their colleagues the 
insights that they have gained. The faculty, under her 
leadership, are always eager to listen to new ideas and 
to examine their own practices in the light of wider 
experience, and are conscious of working together as 
a dynamic group for a common purpose. 

So far the most important group in the school has 
not been mentioned, and that is the student body. This 
is the part of her work that has first claim on Katherine 
Lee’s heart, and a part that she sometimes fears all her 
other duties may lead her to neglect. In this area too, she 
succeeds in playing a vital and effective role. Her senior 
Bible class, a course in the relationship of religion to 
modern problems, makes an opportunity for her and 


Ankers Photo 


Miss Katherine Lee is consulted by two of her students, Judith 
Fox, standing, and Jacqueline Wade, opposite the headmistress. 


senior class to think together on vital topics. Her chapel 
talks and occasional homilies on manners and morals 
are enjoyed and respected by the girls, deepening their 
awareness of what the school stands for. All the stu- 
dents, like the faculty, appreciate her frankness in giv- 
ing the reasons for decisions, and in making them feel 
that they understand and are a part of the spirit of the 
school. 


Despite all these demands on her time and energy, 
Katherine Lee has one other characteristic which is in 
many ways the most important of all, and that is her 
warm and human concern for the individual. Though 


members of the faculty may hesitate to bother anyone 
so busy, they are all aware that when the need arises, 
she will find time to listen, and that she can usually 
reach a solution to even the knottiest problem in an un- 
expectedly short time. Many a homesick or troubled 
student has found that the principal’s office offers help 
and understanding. The girls who work with her are 
wonderingly aware of how well she knows them all. 
Though the demands of her position exact a heavy toll, 
and she sometimes utters her fear of becoming the busy 
executive who has no time for people, yet she always 
makes time for a visit or a note to a sick or bereaved 
member of the school, for a birthday present or an en- 
gagement party or a celebration of any important event 
in the life of the school family. Hospitality is one of 
the keys to her character. She loves to gather her friends 
about her, and she is famous for her skill not only at 
concocting delicious meals, but also at serving food, 
setting a table, and arranging flowers with the same 
creative imagination that she shows in organizing a 
meeting or planning a building. 


Dignified and Informal 


Another key to her character is her feeling for her 
dog, Domine, her inseparable companion. This crotchety, 
unpredictable, and engaging animal is an excellent foil 
for his mistress. His presence in her office keeps it from 
being too awe-inspiring to a timid student. Her enjoy- 
ment of his comical aspects reveals her sense of humor. 
And her tolerance of his independent and defiant pursuit 
of his own way shows that she can live with and respect 
human—or canine—individualism. 

Katherine Lee’s colleagues and associates, be they 
students or members of the faculty, all respond in much 
the same way when asked what they feel are her out- 
standing characteristics. They all speak of her ability 
to direct a vast amount and variety of work and to 
remain aware of the problems and the details in each 
area. They all mention her vision and her ability to 
communicate it to others. They all recognize and take 
pride in her stature in the educational world. Above all, 
they acclaim the warmth of personality and humanity 
that underlies all her activities. As one of the officers of 
the senior class put it, “I think that the outstanding 
thing about Miss Lee is that she holds her position as 
head of the school with all the dignity that it demands, 
and yet that she can be so informal and so human along 
with it.” 
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Edwin N. Lewis Dies 


Funeral services for Edwin N. Lewis, former editor 
of THe CatHeprat Ace, were held in the Cathedral 
crossing on May 8, the Rev. Albert H. Lucas, rector of 
St. John’s in Hagerstown, Maryland, afficiating. Dr. 
Lucas, former canon of the Cathedral and for twenty 
years headmaster of St. Albans School, is a member of 
the Cathedral chapter and was a close friend of Mr. 
Lewis. 

“Ned” Lewis, as he was best known to his many 
friends on Mt. St. Alban, headed the Cathedral’s public 
relations office for fifteen years, and was executive secre- 
tary of the National Cathedral Association, resigning 
in 1940 to join the staff of the Community Chest, which 
he served for three years before being appointed director 
of public relations for the Washington Board of Trade. 
In 1949 he returned to the Community Chest, remaining 
until 1954 when he resigned to do free lance work. His 
illness began shortly after that and he had been in poor 
health for some time before his death. 

A member of St. Albans Church, Mr. Lewis was a 
pioneer in the Moral Rearmament movement in Wash- 
ington and travelled extensively for it. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Hall Lewis, a son, 
and two daughters. 


Good Friday Music 


The Passion of Our Lord According to St. John, set 
to music by Johann Sebastian Bach, was presented in 
the Cathedral during the Three Hours on Good Friday 
by the Cathedral Choir of Men and Boys. Each of the 
scenes in the presentation concluded with a chorale in 
which the congregation was asked to join. Meditations 
led by Dean Sayre, and prayers, followed each chorale. 
Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster, conducted, 
and the instrumental soloists were Richard W. Dirksen, 


associate organist and choirmaster, at the positive 
clavier, and John Martin, violin cellist. 
*K *k *k 


Labor Windows 


Dean Sayre has announced that three American 
labor leaders are to be honored by memorial windows 
being planned for the Cathedral. The windows which 
will honor Samuel Gompers and William Green are 
gifts of the William Green Memorial Fund; the third, 
honoring Philip Murray, is being placed by the memo. 
rial fund established in his name. 

The gift comes at the close of the first year of union 
between the AF of L and the CIO, and also during 
the Cathedral’s Fiftieth Anniversary Year. The 
windows memorialize a Protestant, a Roman Catholic, 
and a Jew, which, Dean Sayre points out, makes the 
theme of the gift that of “unity within the labor move. 
ment and between religions in a common service under 
God, as symbolized by this great Cathedral.” 

The design of the windows, which will be 20 feet 
by 9 feet, will epitomize labor’s role in the religious 
life of the nation. When completed, the windows will 
be installed in the nave of the Cathedral. 


*K *K *K 


Memorials to Grandchildren 

Three small angel heads have been carved in the 
label terminations on the north side of the easternmost 
nave bay outside of the Kellogg Memorial Bay. Each 
head is the gift of a grandmother in memory of grand- 
children, two of whom died at birth and one in early 
childhood. The models were prepared by Carl Bush, 
sculptor for the Wilson Memorial, and executed by the 
Cathedral stone carvers. 
A ‘Thank-You’ Gift 

Early in the year a handsome silver alms basin was 
presented to Dean Sayre for use in Bethlehem Chapel. 
The basin is the gift of members of the Reform Hebrew 
Congregation of Temple Sinai, and was made in ap 
preciation of the hospitality shown them during the 
past five years when they held their services in Bethle- 
hem Chapel. The congregation’s new building is now 
nearing completion in northwest Washington. 


x * x 
Denys Sarcophagus 


A sarcophagus and recumbent statue of the Rev. F. 
Ward Denys, donor of the funds for the Cathedral 
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baptistery and the deanery, has been placed in the 
ante-chapel of the Resurrection, immediately beneath 
the baptistery. 


* * 


St. Matthew Passion 


Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, performed in the 
Cathedral on the afternoon and evening of April 14th 
by the Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies, 
Paul Callaway director, again filled the Cathedral and 
earned the praise of Washington’s music critics and 
lovers. Augmented by a large orchestra drawn from the 
National Symphony Orchestra, and guest soloists, the 
presentation has become one of the outstanding musical 
events in the city, and one of the most impressive ways 
in which the Cathedral’s ministry of music reaches vast 
numbers of persons. 


Guest Preacher 


The Rev. John C. Bennett, D. D., professor of 
theology at Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
preached on “The Christian and Economic Life” at the 
Cathedral on the last Sunday in March. The service 
was planned particularly in connection with the second 
of the Cathedral’s Fiftieth Anniversary conferences, in 
which Dr. Bennett was a participant. The conference, 
attended by men and women leaders, was held March 
29.31 on the theme “Christian Responsibility in Eco- 
nomic Decision Making,” with the Very Rev. James 
Pike, dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
and Arthur Flemming, recently retired director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, as the principal speakers. 


New Windows 


Three small windows have recently been installed at 
the top of the southeast stair turret in the south tran- 
sept in memory of James Nourse, registrar of the U. S. 
Treasury under George Washington, and very possibly 
the first man to dream of a great church on Mt. St. 
Alban, site of his own home. The windows are the 
work of Napoleon Setti of the Setti Studios in Boston. 
Generally speaking, their coiors have been kept light 
so as not to darken the stair turret too much, and as 
the morning sun strikes them, delightful patterns of 
color are thrown on the stone. 


Matching Chalices 


Thomas Claggett of Washington, a collateral 
descendant of the Rt. Rev. Thomas John Claggett, 
Bishop of Maryland (1792-1812) whose remains lie 
in Washington Cathedral, has presented four match- 
ing Georgian chalices of the early nineteenth century 
to the Cathedral. Purchased in England, two of the 
chalices were already inscribed and Mr. Claggett has 
had the Claggett arms placed on the other two. 


x * x 
Mackrille Inscription 


The Building Committee has approved the following 
inscription to be carved in the wall of the sacristry 
behind St. Mary’s Chapel: 

“In grateful memory—Lucy Vaughan Mackrille— 
founder of the—Cathedral Altar Guild—and its head, 
1908-1948—'‘Lift up your hands in the sanctuary and 
praise the Lord’.” 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service... reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

. our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century of service 


as Se 
GAWLER’S 


SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 
Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 
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You are cordially inetiied 
fo ane in the TFiftieth Anniversary CA ita: 


CHashington Cathedral—1 907-1957 


CELEBRATION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE WILL REACH ITS 

CLIMAX ON THE WEEK-END OF THE FEAST OF ST. MICHAEL 
AND ALL ANGELS 


Saturday, September 28 


Tiftieth Anniversary aoe 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 


Guests of Honor—The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill and Mrs. Sherrill 
Speaker—The Hon. John Lord O'Brian 


Sunday, September 29 


Wlornin rayer on [_ a.m. 
F ¥ 


Preacher—The Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell. D.D., Bishop of Maryland 


Anniversary _— p.m. 


Order of Service prepared by—The Rev. John Wallace Suter, D.D., former Dean of the Cathedral 
Preacher—The Rt. Rev. Cuthbert Bardsley, D.D., Bishop of Coventry, England 
Send your request to: 
Please include my name 50th Anniversary Program 


on the Cathedral Anni- Washington Cathedral 
versary dinner list. Washington 16, D.C. 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


E. K. Morris, President 
1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 
ADAMS 4-5600 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling and Care of Household Treasures 
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Four Decades of Building 


(Continued from page 6) 


The early World War II years saw the choir 
furnished. Marble paving laid there and in the sanctu- 
ary was dedicated early in 1942 and on Ascension Day 
that year the north porch was dedicated. 

Little more than a year later death came to the 
Bishop and the years immediately following saw a halt 


in Cathedral building. 


The Fourth Bishop 


The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun was consecrated Bishop of 
Washington in April, 1944, undertaking this great task 
when war still gripped the world and Washington, hub 
of the Allied war effort, was already well embarked 
upon the tremendous population growth which con- 


tinues to challenge the diocese. But the increasingly 


Washington Cathedral as it appeared in the summer of 1950 as 
construction neared its terminal point on the South Transept 
and before work on extending the nave had begun. 


heavy parochial needs were not the whole story and 
the expansion of the work and service of the Cathedral 
kept pace. In 1946, following a fund campaign which 
was largely concentrated in the District of Columbia 
metropolitan area, it was possible to resume building 
and the walls of the south transept again began to rise. 

From that time until the present, with many near 


interruptions, as no regular campaign for funds has 
been held, the work has continued. Each time it 
seemed that monies were exhausted, some generous and 
far sighted person has come forward, some way has 
been found. Thus today, looking back over the last 
ten years of building, great progress can be seen. The 
south transept is complete to the triforium level, with 
the lancet windows above which the rose window will 
be placed, already in position, and the beautiful south 
gallery, a favorite place for music lovers who believe the 
acoustics there to be particularly fine, is open. The 
south outer aisle now includes the Mellon, the Lee- 
Jackson, and the Woodrow Wilson memorial bays; the 
north outer aisle is complete to the same extent; the 
third and fourth bays of the nave, opened to wor- 
shippers late last year, vastly extend the seating space, 
and give an exciting glimpse into the future majesty 
of the great building. 

Someone has said that no cathedral can ever be 
finished. There will always be yet another thing to be 
done to make it an even more perfect and beautiful 
expression of man’s love and search for God. And so 
today, although no major construction goes on in this 
anniversary year, stone carvers are at work; stained 
glass is being fashioned; a sculptor dreams and studies 
and models; marble for flooring is cut and placed; 
needlepoint is stitched and mounted; treasured art 
works and furnishings are presented and dedicated to 
God’s service. And, increasingly, thousands upon thou- 
sands come to see this beauty and to read its message 
as Washington Cathedral witnesses for Christ 
Nation’s Capital, and throughout the land. 


in the 
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Headmaster of St. Albans 


(Continued from page 9) 


general. He is a trustee of the Boys Club, a member 
of the Rotary Club, a director of the District of 
Columbia Red Cross Chapter, and on the Blood Pro- 
gram Committee. He is a past president of the Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools of the Washington area 
and is now on its executive committee, a member of the 
board of governors of the Federal Schoolmen’s Club, a 
member of the Country Day Schools Headmasters As- 
sociation, and a member of the Diocesan committee on 
the Church’s Ministry to the Armed Forces, of the 
executive committee of the House of Mercy, and of 
the board of trustees of the Council for Religion in 
Independent Schools. 

His many responsibilities do not prevent him from 
taking a vital interest in his faculty, their families, and 
in the school personnel in general. He and Mrs. Martin 
contribute greatly to the general welfare of all. Sharing 
graciously the hospitality of their home with the faculty 
and friends is one of the many ways in which they 
bring happiness to the St. Albans family. His thought- 
fulness and consideration for us, the faculty, has made 
our lives easier in an ever-changing economic world. 

This is the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
the Cathedral. Canon Martin has labored in its close 
only a fraction of that time; yet he has contributed 
greatly to the enrichment of its life. He came to St. 
Albans because he said God wanted him to do so. God 
has claimed his life, and we are fortunate to work 
along with him towards our school’s aim in developing 
those qualities in the individual which will make him 


an active and responsible part of a Christian society. 


Ghana Service 


(Continued from page 11) 


When the music arrived, however, it was evident to 
the Cathedral authorities that something was unaccount- 
ably amiss. The score contained words and other nota- 
tions in what appeared to be Arabic, a language which 
has little direct connection with Ghana. Mr. Callaway 
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decided to go to the Institute of Islamic Studies (in the 
new mosque on Massachusetts Avenue) for elucidation, 
The scholars at the mosque were helpful and explicit. 

“This is the Sudanese National Anthem,” they an. 
nounced. 


“Oh, so that’s it, is it?” said Mr. Callaway brightly, 
“Well, tell me, is there any possible connection between 


Sudan and Ghana?” 


“Only perhaps that they are both on the continen: 
of Africa,” replied the Islamic scholars. Mr. Callaway 
thanked them for having saved the Cathedral from an 
error which not only would have made the angels weep 
but which might also have caused Messers. Smart-Abbey 
and Anthony to gnash their teeth. 


So Dean Sayre still had no Ghana National Anthem, 
Canon Miller at this point, realizing that the prestige 
of the Cathedral was at stake, called an old comrade-at. 
arms, Col. George L. King. Col. King is a musician 
and a discriminating collector of music. He determined 
to be of what help he could to both church and army, 
and set about to discover the national anthem which had 
to be played no later than 48 hours hence. His primary 
investigations led him to a Wesleyan hymn by one Ed 
Carpenter, but the music proved to be unthinkable as: 
national anthem, African, English, or American. Then 
he had the good luck to come in contact with W. A.L. 
Walker of the British South African Scientific Liaison 
Office. 


Mr. Walker was certain there was a Ghana National 
Anthem. Furthermore he remembered that the tune had 
been taken from a marching song of the Jamaican So 
cialist Party. Jamaica seemed somewhat far afield, but 
Col. King smelled a curiously authentic scent, for Prime 
Minister Nkrumah, according to a report in The Sta, 
calls himself a “Marxist Socialist.” 

“Where can I find this tune?” he asked. “Do you 
know it?” 

Mr. Walker didn’t, but, obviously a man of the mos 
astounding catholic knowledge, he said that he could 
put Col. King in touch with someone who did. Mb. 
Una Staples of 1921 S Street, N.W. came from Ja 
maica and had a decided interest in music. She would 
know the song. 


Mrs. Staples knew the tune right enough, but she had 
no printed copy of it. However, there was a young 
Jamaican, Astley Chang, in Washington to study # 
Howard University, who was staying in the Staples 
home. He would certainly sing the Ghana Anthem. 


The amateur musicologist sensed that he was nearing 
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the kill. He went away to secure some music paper, and 
on his return transcribed the anthem as it was sung to 
him. It was Saturday afternoon, but the Cathedral was 
assured of its anthem the next morning. 

When Col. King showed the music to Mr. Callaway, 
the organist was slightly skeptical. It was a charming 
melody, but Jamaica seemed scarcely less removed from 
Ghana than Sudan, It was at this point that the profes- 
sional assistance of one of the leading music critics of 
Washington was enlisted. His name is indeciperable in 
my mass of jotted notes on this case, but I remember Mr. 
Callaway’s saying that it is widely known as belonging 
toa man of acute ear, keen discernment, and irreproach- 
able probity. 

“Even though I am a music critic,” he said on hear- 
ing the piece, “I shall not equivocate. What we have 
here is indubitably the Ghana National Anthem, al- 
though notated in G rather than the original G flat. It 
is unmistakably influenced by several old 13th century 
Ospylac hymns well known to me.” 

So that is the end of the story. The anthem was 
played in Dean Sayre’s Sunday morning service. As 
the chords reverberated through the great edifice, Messrs. 
A. Q. Smart-Abbey and Seth K. Anthony stood stiffly 


at attention. Observers noticed that they refrained from 
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Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last forty years and has 





had the privilege of serving the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for rnost of 
that time. 





23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Fine Dry Cleaning 


singing, and it was generally believed they were uncer- 
tain of the exact wording. 


Anniversary Conference 


(Continued from page 15) 


It is perhaps appropriate only to mention two insights 
which were repeatedly of interest to the conference. 
The word “church” soon needed clarification as the 
conference faced the fact that the word too often re- 
fers only to the official leaders of the Church. As the 
discussions went on, conference members increasingly 
used the word church to refer to the laymen and women 
who shared in the work of the Church. Increased empha- 
sis was given to the need for the lay pastoral ministry 
by those whose relation in a technical field is comple. 
mented by their Christian insight. 

In addition it was emphasized that the church needed 
to equip her clergy, and laymen need to assist the process 
of equipping clergy, to understand some of the larger 
problems of economic decision making. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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Al Building Shwe 


FOR 


GHashington Cathedral 


MAY BE DEDICATED AS 
An Expression of Faith and Thanksgiving 
A Memorial Honoring Someone Dear to You 


WHEN a friend dies the most enduring tribute 
you can pay is to place a ten dollar stone in the 
Cathedral fabric so that his name may be perma- 
nently enshrined in the Book of Remembrance 
and a certificate mailed at once to the bereaved 
family 


Fill out and mail the form provided 
for your convenience below. 


Benjamin W. Thoron, Treasurer, 
Washington Cathedral, Building Continuation Fund 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Enclosed find my gift of $ 


_ Memorial \ Stones to be incorporated into the fabric 


of the Cathedral. 


. Thanksgiving 
(If @ personal memorial please fill out Memorial Designation form below.) 
(Signed) _. 


(Address) 


MEMORIAL DESIGNATION 


NAMES YOU SUBMIT | desire to enshrine the name and memory of 
will be inscribed in 


BOOKS OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


(Name) 


(Name) 


(Name) —_..__. 


A CERTIFICATE | wish Certificate sent to: 
signed by the Bishop of 
Washington and the Dean 
of the Cathedral will be 
sent promptly to anyone 

you wish notified. {Address} 


(Name) 
Address} 


(Name) 


Ls cstmenninnanititaemeniitiibdaaiaiiniananmnm iii 
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...Days of thy youth’ 


(Continued from page 14) 


Perhaps most enduring of all is the moral lesson. 
One mid-May evening the class of 1956 dined at the 
College of Preachers. After supper they had a short 
wayer service in the College Chapel and the Warden 
aid to them: “You may think since you attended a 
church school, you’ll never commit a sin. You will. All 
of us do. But one thing is certain. You'll never sin 
comfortably.” 

Afterwards the girls entered the Cathedral for the 
traditional senior tour with the principal up to the 
triforium, the rose window and onto the Cathedral roof 
for a view of the Capitol. But there was a mixup on 
keys and instead, they climbed to the south gallery to 
look down into the empty, silent nave. Someone in- 
toned a middle C. The alto harmonized, then the 
soprano, and together they sang favorite hymns, 
canticles, and a concluding magnificat. 

“Praying together first and then singing in the empty 
Cathedral,” said one girl, “brought us very close to 
each other and to something incredibly bigger than we.” 

A 1956 senior would have agreed with one of 1929 
who wrote: “Whatever our present limitations and 
failings, we must surely be better than we otherwise 
would have been without this influence.” 
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THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT 
Davip Finvey 
3318 O Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. Irvinc WARNER 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Address Correspondence to: 
Mrs. Kevin Kegcan, Executive Sec 
Washington Cathedral 
Washington 16, D. C. 


First Vice President 
Mrs. Carroit Perry, Jr. 
3517 Ordway Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


ALABAMA 

Mrs. THeEopore F. RANDOLPH 

1315 South 28th Street, Birmingham 
ARIZONA 

Mrs. THomas A. HartoGraves 

545 West Palo Verde Drive, Phoenix 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. CuirForp Hinge 
437 N. McCadden Pl., Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Mrs. Atvin H. Hasertanp 
RED 3, 5300 S. Colorado Blvd., Littleton 


DELAWARE 
Mrs. Hupson Dravo 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. E. R. FInKENSTAEDT 
3028 M St., N.W., Washington 7 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA 
Mrs. Grecory McIntosH 
621 Idlewyld Drive, Ft. Lauderdale 


IDAHO 
Mrs. Davio B. LittLe 
Box 68, Emmet 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Mrs. M. Cotron KELLEY 
1801 Knollwood Lane, Lake Forest 


SOUTHERN INDIANA 
Mrs. ArtHuR W. Negi 
Albaay 

EASTERN KENTUCKY 
Mrs. WitiiaM H. Fioyp 
Paris Pike, Lexington 

LOUISIANA 


Mrs. Cuarves E. Coates 
807 Lake Park Drive, Baton Rouge 


MAINE 
Mrs. E. Eucene Hott 
Lafayette Hotel, Portland 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
Miss Marcaret EMERY 
17 Concord Avenue, Cambridge 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. JoHN TALBOT 

Hancock Road, Williamstown 
EASTERN MICHIGAN 

Mrs. ALEXANDER WIENER 

385 University, Grosse Pointe 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Harry L. Saums 
Lyncott, N. Muskegon 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. ALEXANDER F, CHIsHOLM 
726 Fifth Avenue, Laurel 


MISSOURI 
Mrs. RicHarp KIENE 
5835 High Drive, Kansas City 


NEVADA 
Mars. H. P. Dayton 
737 Humboldt Street, Reno 
CENTRAL NEW YORK 
Mrs. Detta Hancock Brack 
213 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


SOUTHEASTERN NEW YORK 
Mrs. Warp ME tvitie 
1020 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Meapve Hire 
203 Salem St., Thomasville 


NORTHERN OHIO 
Mrs. Epoar Evernart, Jr. 
Box 303, 29 Southwest Road, Tallmadge 


SOUTHERN OHIO 
Mrs. Perrin Marcu 
Fern Bank, Cincinnati 33 


OKLAHOMA 
Mrs. Ross THomas 
1930 Southview 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


EASTERN OREGON 
Mrs. CHarves FLecer 
Ontario 


WESTERN OREGON 
Mrs. Georce T. Gervincer 
1741 S. W. Highland Road, Portland 1 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. Wittiam StaTerR ALLEN 
12 Benevolent St., Providence 6 


LOWER SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Cuarces H. ScHroper 
123 Ashley Ave., Charleston 


UPPER SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. W. Beprorp Moore, Jr. 
1424 Washington Street, Columbia 


TENNESSEB 
Mrs. Georce T. Worrorp 


Llewellyn Wood, Johnson City 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS 
Mrs. Orar LaCour Otsen 
3809 Inwood Drive, Houston 19 


VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Frank S. Jonns 
10 Stonehurst Green, Richmond 21 


NORTHERN VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Houcuton P. Metcatr 
Middleburg 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Homer Fercuson 
20 Museum Drive, Warwick 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 
Mrs. James B. Perris 
P. O. Drawer 1080, Staunton 


EASTERN WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Russett S. Hussarp 
South 1120 Wall Street, Spokane 4 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Frank A. Pum 
6602 Flanegan Road, S.W., Tacoma 9 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Miss Virginia CHEVALIER Cork 
1578 Kanawha Blvd. East, Charleston 1 





